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ANDOVER REVIEW: 
A RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


Vout. XIV.—JULY, 1890.—No. LXXIX. 


THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN A PER- 
SONAL IMMORTALITY:! 


In this statement of my subject I would emphasize two words : 
First, Natural. There may be other grounds of belief in immor- 
tality. I am here concerned only with those derived from the 
study of nature external and internal. Again, Personal. By 
personality I of course mean not bodily but spiritual personality 


— that is, self-consciousness, free will, and rational thought. So 
much was necessary lest you carry in your mind a false impres- 
sion of my real subject. My mode of treating it, I fear, may 
seem to you a little abstruse. But what could Ido? The 
seriousness of the subject is so extreme that it will not submit 
itself to the mere forms of rhetoric. It would seem almost an 
impertinence to attempt to popularize in the ordinary sense of 
that word. Nevertheless, I believe that with your earnest atten- 
tion I can make it perfectly intelligible. 

Contrary to my frequent practice I have written out what I shall 
say. I have done so because I dared not trust myself to extem- 
poraneous delivery in a subject on which every word ought to be 
weighed. 

Many of the thoughts here embodied may be found scattered 
about in my published writings, but in other connections, and ex- 
pressed in different words. I have gathered them here in con- 


1 This article was prepared as an address to the University branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in March, 1889. On account of sickness 
it was not delivered. By request it was delivered to a popular audience at the 
Methodist Church in Berkeley, Cal., in March last. 
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densed form, in order to bring them to bear on this one subject. 
I have, however, added several other points which will not be 
found elsewhere. 

With this explanation I now proceed with the subject. 

Few persons, I think, realize how much our beliefs are affected 
by our mental environment, that is, by the spirit of the age in 
which we live. Doubt, and even utter disbelief in immortality, 
has never been so widespread as now. Modern science, and espe- 
cially biology, seems to many superficial thinkers to be nothing 
less than a demonstration of a universal materialism. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, first of all to remove, if possible, these modern 
difficulties out of the way, and thus to clear the ground for real 
evidence. 

The biological objection has two branches, namely, the physio- 
logical branch and the evolution branch. I take up these suc- 
cessively. 

The physiological branch is drawn from the invariable asso- 
ciation of mental phenomena with brain-changes ; the mental phe- 
nomena moreover varying both in degree and kind with the brain 
changes in such wise as apparently to show a necessary relation 
of cause and effect. ‘ Thus,” says the materialist, “we iden- 
tify mind with matter and mental forces with material forces. 
Thought, emotion, and will become products of the brain in the 
same sense as bile is e product of the liver or gastric juice of the 
peptic glands.” 

The evolution branch of the objection is derived from the un- 
doubted fact of the existence in animals, especially in the higher 
animals, of psychical phenomena similar to those found in man. 
Consciousness, intelligence, will, love, hate, fear, desire are plainly 
exhibited in animals as well asin man. The difference is appar- 
ently one of degree only and not of kind. If, therefore, we accord 
immortality to the psychic nature of man, how can we consistently 
withhold it from the higher animals. But if we extend it to 
these, then must we extend it also to the lowest animals: for the 
gradation among animals is complete and without break. And if 
to these, then also to the vital principle of plants; for the lowest 
animals and plants merge into one another in such wise that it is 
impossible to separate them sharply. Thus immortality, if there 
be any, becomes coextensive with life. But we cannot stop even 
here, for vital force is correlated with, transmutable into, and 
derivable from, physical and chemical forces. Thus our boasted 
immortality, by continued extension, becomes thinner and thinner 
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until it finally evaporates into thin air. It becomes naught 
else than “ conservation of energy,” and not, as we hoped, con- 
servation of self-conscious personality. Such an immortality 
will hardly satisfy the longings of the human heart. Of what 
value to us is a continued existence in the form of heat, electricity, 
or some other physical force ? 

I shall now take up successively these two objections, and try 
to remove them. I wish especially to show, contrary to the as- 
sertion of many modern biologists, that there is betwixt the 
psychic nature of man and that of animals, even the highest ani- 
mals, a difference not only in degree but also in kind. 

1. Zhe physiological objection. Suppose I remove the skull 
or brain-cap of one of you and expose the brain in a state of 
intense activity. Suppose, farther, that my senses were infinitely 
perfect, so that I could see, absolutely, everything going on there. 
What would I see? Evidently nothing but molecular motions, 
physical and chemical, molecular vibrations or agitations, chemical 
decompositions and recompositions. There would be nothing else 
there to be seen. But you, the subject of this experiment, would 
observe nothing of all this. Your observed experiences are of a 
totally different order, namely, consciousness, thought, desires, will. 
Here, then, there are two opposite kinds of phenomena occurring 
at the same time and in the same place, but never both observed by 
the same person, nor by the same kind of senses. By the outside 
observer with his bodily senses are perceived only physical phe- 
nomena ; by the inside observer, with his inner or spiritual senses, 
only psychical phenomena. The relation between these two sets 
of phenomena is forever inscrutable. An impression on a nerve- 
terminal, a vibratory thrill along a nerve-fibre, a molecular change 
of some kind in a brain-cell. Thus much we can understand. 
But now there suddenly emerges, how we know not, nor shall we 
ever be able to imagine, but somehow there emerges, conscious- 
ness, thought, emotion, will. A brain-cell is agitated and thought 
appears. Aladdin’s lamp is rubbed, and the Genie appears. 
There is just as much intelligible relation between the two sets of 
phenomena in the one case as in the other. And this, mind you, 
is not the result of the imperfection of our science. To an abso- 
lutely perfect science the mystery of this relation would be even 
deeper than it is to us, because the two sets of phenomena would 
be brought closer together, even in contact, and yet their relation 
still remain wholly unintelligible. They are of entirely different 
orders and cannot be construed, the one in terms of the other. 
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Every thoughtful materialist frankly admits the absolute impassa- 
bleness of this chasm. 

Here, then, we have two sets of phenomena of entirely different 
orders: an outside set and an inside set. Here aretwo entirely 
different worlds : an outer world of sense and an inner world of 
consciousness, — a macrocosm and a microcosm. Now — mark 
this — one of these, the inner world, is entirely peculiar to man. 
To him alone psychical phenomena become objects of observation. 
In animals many of these psychical phenomena are, indeed, pres- 
ent, but are not objects of observation. Animals, certainly, have 
no self-consciousness ; no turning of thought inward in observation 
of self, no inside view of brain-phenomena. Is there not here a 
whole world of phenomena, and that, too, of the highest kind, 
known to man alone? Man, therefore, and man alone, lives in 
two worlds. Is there not here an enormous difference in kind ? 
It is exactly this life in another world, namely, the inner world of 
consciousness, which is the distinguishing characteristic of spirit, 
self-conscious, self-active, and, as we hope, immortal spirit. 

But, it will be asked, ‘* How do we know that there is in ani- 
mals no turning of thought inward upon itself? How do we 
know that the whole inner world of self-consciousness is unknown 
to them?” I answer: It is true that we cannot enter into the 
consciousness of animals any more than we can enter into that of 
our fellow men; but we do know that all that is characteristic of 
man, namely, indefinite progressiveness, with its accompanying 
religion, science, philosophy, and fine art, has come out of this 
power of reflection on the facts of consciousness. This power 
cannot exist in animals, or they, too, would be capable of indefinite 
voluntary progress ; they, too, would have their religion, science, 
and philosophy. 

2. Evolution branch of the objection. I assume the truth of 
evolution. 1 must do so because to the philosophical thinker 
evolution is nothing less than a necessary law. It is only an ex- 
tension of the law of continuity or law of causation, to forms 
as well as phenomena. Phenomena follow one another in un- 
broken succession, each derived from a preceding as its cause, and 
giving origin to a succeeding as its effect. We call this the law of 
causation, and say that it is necessary, or axiomatic. Its opposite 
is unthinkable. We might call it a law of derivation. So, also, 
organic forms follow one another in unbroken succession, each 
derived by generation from a preceding and giving origin to a 
succeeding. We call this a law of derivation. We might well call 
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it a law of causation, and say that it also is necessary or axiomatic. 
Physical phenomena sometimes occur of which we know not the 
cause; but we never think to doubt that they have a natural 
cause. For so to doubt is to impeach the validity of reason and 
to doubt the rational constitution of Nature. So, also, in the 
geologic history of the organic kingdom we find forms of which 
the origin is inexplicable ; but we ought not therefore to doubt 
that they had a natural cause and came by a natural process. 
For so to doubt is again to doubt the validity of reason and the 
rational constitution of nature. Evolution is naught else than 
the rational mode of thinking about the origins of things. 

I assume, also, the existence of God, whether personal or im- 
personal, it matters not for our argument now. I assume, farther, 
that a divine energy pervades all nature, and constitutes what we 
call the forces of nature; and that what we call the laws of na- 
ture are naught else than the modes of operation of this divine 
energy. As scientific thinkers we must assume this, because an 
anthropomorphic deity operating on nature from the outside, as 
on foreign material, is incompatible with scientific thought. For 
science, either God is immanent in nature, operating at all times 
and in all places, or else Nature operates itself and has no use for 
any God at all. On these assumptions it seems to me probable 
nay, certain — that a portion of this all-pervasive divine energy 
which we call the forces of nature individuated itself more and 
more, by a law of evolution, until it attainéd complete individual- 
ity in the spirit of man. This is the general statement. I wish 
now to explain it. 

The universal divine energy in its diffused unindividuated state 
we call physical and chemical forces. A portion of the same 
energy individuating matter and itself individuated, but only 
slightly, attaining the power in itself of growth and reproduction, 
but not of sensation and consciousness, we call the vital force or 
principle of plants. The same, individuating matter (material 
individuality), and itself individuated (kinetic individuality) 
more perfectly, attaining now sensation, consciousness, and will, 
but not yet self-consciousness and free will, we call the anima or 
intelligent principle, or soul of animals. Still the same, at last 
completely individuated, and in some sense separated from nature 
as an independent entity, attaining now not only consciousness 
but self-consciousness, not only will, but self-determining will, 
not only intelligence, but rational thought, we call the spirit of 
man. 
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According to this view the anima, or soul of animals, is spirit 
yet unborn, —in embryo in the womb of nature in deep sleep, 
unconscious of self, incapable of life separated from nature. In 
man, spirit came to birth, became capable of separate indepen- 
dent life, that is, of immortality. Nature is still, indeed, nursing 
mother, but no longer gestating mother of spirit. Self-conscious- 
ness, the turning in of thought upon itself, the inside view of phe- 
nomena, is the sign and seal of completed spirit-individuality, of 
the birth of spirit into a new and higher world. Is not this an 
infinite difference —a difference not so much in degree, but in 
kind. The difference in degree, that is, in grade of organization, 
between the mature embryo and the new-born child, is small in- 
deed ; but the difference in kind of life and its potentialities is 
immense. It is now a life on a new and higher plane —a life 
self-breathing, self-nourishing, in a word, self-determined, as com- 
pared with the previous embryonic life. So, also, if man be 
derived by evolution from animals, and the spirit of man from 
the anima, then, however gradual the process may have been; at 
the moment of self-consciousness, although there may have been, 
in other respects, but small change in the mental structure; yet 
the change in the plane of mental life was immeuse. There was 
an entirely new kind of life, with new powers and potentialities, 
a new world with entirely new phenomena, come into being then 
and there. It was a literal birth into a new and higher world, 
the beginning of a life on a higher plane. The inner world of 
self-consciousness, which is the world of free spirit, was then born 
for the first time. 

According to this view the process of evolution through all 
geological history was naught else than a gestation process for 
the birth of spirit. In the evolution of man spirit finally breaks 
away from physical, umbilical connection with nature, but only 
in order to enter into higher moral relations of filial love and 
obedience with the God of nature, the Father of Spirits. Can 
there be a grander and more ennobling view of nature and of man 
than this ? 

But it will be objected that this comparison with physical birth 
is only an analogy, and, like all reasonings from analogy, is very 
untrustworthy. I answer: True, itis an analogy, but there are 
analogies and analogies. Analogy is based on the wnity of na- 
ture and is, therefore, certainly a legitimate mode of reasoning, 
although, like other modes of reasoning, of various degrees of 
reliability. From time immemorial analogies of immortality have 
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been sought for and found in nature. Such, for example, as the 
germination of the seed used by St. Paul, or the metamorphoses 
of insects used by many religious writers. The somewhat fanci- 
ful nature of these have cast discredit on all analogies of immor- 
tality. But the analogy above presented is something more than 
a mere analogy. This sudden appearance of a new force, pro- 
ducing new phenomena on a higher plane, may be shown to be in 
accordance with a general law of nature. It is not, then, a poetic 
analogy. It is a scientific law. 

There was a time in the history of the Cosmos when only the 
lowest form of force, namely, physical force, prevailed. Even 
chemical affinity did not then exist, being held in abeyance by an 
intensity of heat sufficient to dissociate the elements. In the 
gradual cooling of the earth, suddenly, at a certain temperature, 
chemical force was born into the world, a new force producing 
new and peculiar phenomena, non-existent until that time. Sud- 
denly, I said, but not, therefore, underived from previous forces ; 
on the contrary, when conditions were favorable physical became 
chemical force. Ages upon ages passed away, until the time was 
ripe and conditions were favorable, and Life suddenly appeared 
on the stage. Again a new force, with new capacities and powers, 
producing new and higher phenomena wholly unimaginable before 
they appeared. Suddenly, again I say, but not on that account 
underived from preéxisting forces, for chemical force became vital. 
Ages upon ages again passed away, during which life-force took 
on higher and higher forms, simulating even reason itself, until 
the time was fully ripe; and self-conscious, rational spirit was sud- 
denly born. Again a new and higher force, with new and higher 
capacities, and producing new and higher phenomena. Again 
I say suddenly, but not on that account necessarily underived, the 
animal soul became self-conscious spirit. Now in this, as in the 
other cases, was it not to be expected, was it not inevitable, that 
the new phenomena would be peculiar and, in fact, unimaginable 
from the lower or animal point of view. Such a phenomenon is 
immortality. 

Perhaps I can best bring out the reasonableness of this view by 
comparing it with other alternative views. 

There are three possible views of the nature, the origin, and 
the destiny of the human spirit: (1) That it always existed, is 
uncreated, underived, and eternal both ways, backward as well as 
forward. Therefore, as it never began, so it will neverend. This 
is substantially the view of Plato, of Leibnitz, and, perhaps, some 
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other philosophers. (2) That it is derived from God directly, 
created, but not by natural process ; that at the moment of creation 
of the first man, and at some unknown time in the development 
. of each individual, and in some inscrutable way, it was injected 
ready made into the body from the outside, and at the same time 
endowed with immortality. This, as near as I can describe it, is 
the usual or orthodox view. (3) That it was indeed derived from 
God, but not directly ; created, indeed, but only by natural process 
of evolution. It preéxisted, indeed, but only as embryo in the 
womb of nature, gradually developing, and finally coming to birth 
as living soul in man. Thus, it does not possess immortality of 
its own right from the beginning, nor is it endowed supernat- 
urally and at once, but it attains immortality by law at a certain 
stage of its development. This is the view I have striven to 
enforce. 

I hold up these three views before you. As rational beings 
which will you accept? The view of Plato, namely, that of self- 
existent, uncreated, eternal spirit, I think few will accept at this 
time of the world’s day. The usual view is surrounded with insu- 
perable difficulties, as I have already partly shown, and it is, more- 
over, wholly unscientific and irrational. 1t is, in fact, a practical 
surrender of reason. What is there left but the view presented 
above? The other two views are, in a certain sense, both right, 
but also both wrong. Plato is right in asserting preéxistence, but 
wrong in denying origin by creation. .The usual view is right in 
asserting creation, but wrong in denying natural process. The 
view I have presented maintains preé‘xistence in embryo and cre- 
ation by natural process. It combines and reconciles the two 
other extreme and partial views, and is, therefore, more philo- 
sophical than either. 


Thus far I am supposed to have been engaged in removing 
objections ; but those who have followed me closely will perceive 
that I have turned my answers into important arguments, perhaps 
the most important that I shall be able to bring forward at all. 
Thus far I have ostensibly been engaged in clearing the ground, 
but I think you will agree with me that I have also been laying a 
good foundation. I wish now to continue to build on that foun- 
dation. 

1. To me the most convincing proof of immortality is an in- 
direct one — “a reductio ad absurdum,” that is, the absurdity 
or unthinkableness of the opposite. It may be presented in a 
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few words. I would put it thus: Without immortality there 
would be no conceivable meaning in human life, nor, indeed, 
in the complex structure and elaborate evolution of the Cosmos 
itself. Every evolution must, by definition, have an end. Every 
cycle of material changes must finally close. Now suppose the 
human race, or, indeed, the Cosmos itself, to have run its course, 
as it inevitably must finally. When all is done and the cycle 
closed — What then? Evidently without immortality it would be 
exactly as if it had never been at all! The whole elaborate his- 
tory of the Cosmos and of the organic kingdom, occupying in 
conceivable time and culminating in man, would be but an idle 
dream, an idiot tale, signifying — nothing! Can we by reason 
accept a conclusion which is a stultification of reason ? 

2. But again: The belief in immortality is closely, though, 
perhaps, not necessarily, connected with a belief in God as a self- 
conscious, personal, but infinite Spirit. Now, it may be objected 
that the view above presented in regard to the origin of man’s 
spirit tends strongly toward impersonal Pantheism. It seems to 
assume that God is naught else than a sort of vital principle of 
Nature, a pervasive energy developing Nature wnconsciously and 
by necessary law. Only that we apotheosize and personate it, and 
call it God. It seems to assume, farther, that a portion of this 
universal energy individuates itself by necessary law, more and 
more, until it finally reaches self-conscious personality for the first 
time in man. And thus it seems to imply that man is the only 
self-conscious being in existence, and therefore the only being 
worthy of worship. Humanity-worship, or in its lower forms, 
self-worship, is the necessary outcome of both materialism and 
Pantheism. - I wish now to remove this Pantheistic implication, 
and in doing so, to make another argument for immortality. 

I grant that following out this line of thought alone we are 
most naturally, though not necessarily, led in the direction of 
Pantheism. But there are other lines of thought which followed 
out lead not only naturally, but necessarily to a different conclu- 
sion, namely, to that of self-conscious personality behind the phe- 
nomena of Nature. 

We have seen that the human brain, viewed with infinitely per- 
fect senses, from the outside shows nothing but motions, etc., but 
from the inside, by reflection, only consciousness, thought, ete. ; 
from the one side only physical phenomena, from the other side only 
psychical phenomena. Now must not the same be true of Nature 
also. Viewed from the outside, even by an absolutely perfect sci- 
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ence, there is nothing, there can be nothing, but motions, molar 
and molecular, that is, physical phenomena. But, on the other 
side, which science cannot reach, must there not be here also 
psychical phenomena — consciousness, thought, will — in a word, 
Personality? In the only place, mark this, in the only place 
in the world where we by observation get behind —on the other 
side — of some physical phenomena, namely, in the human brain, 
we find there psychical phenomena. May we not rationally con- 
clude that the psychical always underlies the physical, that if 
we could see behind, on the other side of Cosmic phenomena, we 
would find there also conscious Personality? If we cannot do 
this by observation, as we do in the brain, we can by reason. If 
we cannot by scientific “ searching find out God,” we can by high- 
est philosophic reason get some glimpses of Him. 

So much for the removal of Pantheistic implication. Now for 
the argument for immortality, based on the above. 

In the operations of our own brain we do get behind, on the 
inside of some physical, and we find there a new world, entirely 
different from the physical— a psychical, a spiritual world. Now 
if there be a God in the sense of self-conscious spirit behind the 
phenomena of nature, is it not evident that by getting behind 
some physical phenomena in our own self-consciousness we be- 
come, thereby and in so far, partakers of the divine nature? 
And is not immortality an essential attribute of that nature? But 
again: If partakers of the divine nature, then are we not only 
his creatures, but also his children. He is our spiritual Father. 
Will a father make laws of nature which eventuate necessarily 
in delusive hopes of immortality? When we ask for bread will 
He give us stones ? 

3. There is still another argument which seems to me very con- 
vincing. There isa necessary and indissoluble connection between 
the True and the Good. The reason is obvious. The.Good, or 
useful, is only the embodiment of the laws of nature, that is, of 
the True. We adapt ourselves to the known laws of nature, and 
these thereby become to us beneficent or good. I suppose all rec- 
ognize this necessary connection in one direction. All recognize 
that the True must at some time become useful. It may not be 
now, nor in this century, nor even in this millennium; but at 
some time, sooner or later, it will vindicate its character as truth 
by useful application. All admit this. But not all admit the 
necessary connection the other way. Not all are ready to admit 
that whatever is good in the long run and in the final outcome 
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must be in accordance with the laws of nature and, therefore, in 
some sense true. Yet this is as certain as the other. 

Now the belief in God and immortality is not only universal — 
unless destroyed by a shallow scientific philosophy — but was at all 
times, is now, and ever will be, a necessary condition of human 
improvement. Without it man would never have emerged out of 
animality into humanity, or, having thus emerged, would never 
have risen above the lowest possible stages. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that what has ever been the necessary condition of human 
progress should have no foundation in the laws of nature, should 
have no objective reality corresponding thereto. 

The objection which I know will be raised against all this is, 
that the belief is only the result of our desires, that “ the wish is 
the father of the thought.” Be it so. But the thought itself 
and the hope, when taken in connection with its universality and 
persistence, are an evidence of truth. For’ if, as we have seen, 
man is born of nature, his mental structure is the result of the 
laws of nature. Therefore, the universal belief in God and immor- 
tality has persisted and grown because it was fit to survive; that 
is, because it was founded in the laws of nature, and, therefore, 
in some sense true. Or, to put it another way: the belief is the 
necessary consequence of the opening of a new world in our self- 
consciousness, — a world not of sense, but of spirit, and thereby 
a partaking of the divine nature. If a dog or an ape could, by 
teaching, be elevated to the point of self-consciousness (which, 
however, even by the laws of evolution is impossible), such dog 
or ape would thereby become a person, and therefore immortal, 
and would believe in his immortal, spiritual life for the same rea- 
son that it now believes in, or realizes, its material life. 

4. It is curious to observe that even the positivist and ma- 
terialist are compelled implicitly to acknowledge, even while 
they explicitly deny, the truth of the above propositions. For 
example, Comte, the great founder of Positivism, admits the 
necessity of such beliefs, while he denies their validity. He even 
admits the absolute necessity of a religion. Therefore, he insists 
that we must create again, by the imagination and the poetic 
faculty, what reason and philosophy have forever destroyed. In 
fact, he himself sets us the example. He creates a religion, 
namely, Positivism; a God, namely, humanity; a priesthood, 
namely, the philosophers, and himself the high priest and vice- 
gerent ; and even organizes a church and a worship. 

The same may be said of George Eliot and her religion of 
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Humanity. God, the soul, and immortality are all, alas, delu- 
sions. We know it; but a belief in them seems necessary for 
noble living, to give dignity and significance to human life. There- 
fore we must behave as if they were realities. Life is a stage, 
and we are all merely players; but we must play our parts nobly, 
and we cannot do so without seeming, at least, to believe these 
things. We are but little children playing church and making 
believe immortal souls. We play like it is all so. We choose to 
delude ourselves for a time, because it is pleasant and life would 
be tiresome without it. 

But, it will be asked, Do we not find justification for this view 
of life in the phenomena of love? Some weak sentimental souls 
mistake their own fervid imaginings for objective realities. The 
loved one is for them really an angel to be worshiped. This, the 
positivist would say, is like the orthodox religionist. On the 
other hand, some strong but coarser natures, see plainly the. delu- 
sion of the sentimentalists, and in violent revulsion strip Love to 
the nakedness of pure animalism. This is like the gross material- 
ist in regard to religion. But a third class, wiser in the philos- 
ophy of life, refined like the first class, and strong like the second, 
estimate more justly and love more reasonably. They choose to 
throw a halo of glory about the object of love, but are not de- 
ceived thereby. They create by the imagination and poetic fac- 
ulty what sober reason rejects ; and thus idealize, apotheosize the 
loved one. These are like Comte and George Eliot in religion. 

But the answer to this is plain. This apotheosis in love and in 
art is indeed right, and is really ennobling. But why? Because 
the earthly ideal is the image of the divine ideal, because through 
the earthly ideal we worship the absolute ideal, that is, God. But 
destroy the absolute ideal itself, and what is there left in Love but 
pure animalism, or in Nature but pure sense-perception. 

5. Finally, I cannot help comparing rational Christianity with 
this modern substitute, or humanity worship. Comte, and Fred- 
erick Harrison, and George Eliot, and all the positivists and ma- 
terialists, very rightly, and of necessity, make man the true object 
of worship. Not, indeed, the individual man, nor the community, 
nor the human race as it now exists, but an ideal collective hu- 
manity, or what may be called the spirit of Humanity. Their 
highest ethical principle is the sacrifice of the individual to, the 
absorption of self into, the spirit of humanity. This is, indeed, a 
very noble principle. But why stop at humanity? There is a 
still higher ethical principle, namely, the absorption of self into 
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the spirit of the Cosmos, of which humanity itself is but a part. 
This is the worship of God. The worship of humanity is only 
the second law, the worship of God is the first. Christianity, too, 
worships humanity, not an impersonal abstraction called humanity, 
like. Comte and Frederick Harrison, but humanity embodied in 
an ideal, that is, a divine man. But Christianity goes farther. 
In addition to this it worships also the Infinite Spirit of the Cos- 
mos. But, again, not an abstraction like the Pantheist, nor an 
impersonal “something not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
ness” like Matthew Arnold, nor yet an “ unknowable power behind 
nature and determining its phenomena” like Herbert Spencer, 
but an Infinite personal G'od, knowable, in part, by the study of 
the laws of nature, which are his nodes of operation, and, in 
part, by the study of our own spiritual natures, which are in his 
image. 


Joseph Le Conte. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PAUL’S STYLE AND 
MODES OF THOUGHT. 


In the case of a writer of such vigor and independence as Paul 
it is important to study the characteristics of his thinking and his 
favorite modes of presenting his thoughts in order to gain a just 
conception of his teaching upon special subjects. By this study 
we mean something more than an examination of style. We 
refer to the thought-forms which lie behind style; the moulds into 
which ideas are run. 

This subject has never received sufficient attention. Inter- 
preters have too often taken up the Pauline letters without refer- 
ence to the environment in which they were produced, the pe- 
culiarities of the writer, or the special ends contemplated in his 
writings. Upon his words have been put meanings which belong 
to opinions and speculations which he never entertained, and 
around his teaching have been thrown associations wholly foreign 
to his own type of thought. Paul has been read as if he had 
written in the nineteenth century (or more commonly as if he had 
written in the fifth or seventeenth), and as if his writings had no 
peculiarities arising from his own time, education, and mental con- 
stitution. 
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The task of defining these peculiarities is, indeed, a difficult 
one. We are so remote from the Apostle’s time ; we have so in- 
adequate a knowledge of the religious conceptions under whose 
influence his Christian belief was matured, that we need to pro- 
ceed with great caution and reserve in the treatment of the sub- 
ject. But that it is necessary to define as carefully as possible the 
Pauline modes of thought is a conviction which will be forced 
upon the mind of every intelligent student who seeks to ascertain 
precisely the Apostle’s meaning. 

One prominent characteristic of Paul’s thought is mysticism. 
He has an intense belief in a spiritual world and in the reality of 
man’s relation to it. Religion is conceived by him less under 
forms of abstract truth than under forms of personal relationship. 
The most prominent use made of this conception is in defining 
the believer’s relation to Christ. He is in Christ, he is one with 
Him, his life is hid with Him in God. This mysticism takes the 
peculiar form of identifying the believer with Christ in the char- 
acteristic experiences which the latter underwent for man’s salva- 
tion. The believer died with Christ upon the cross, was buried 
with Him in the tomb, and was raised to newness of life when 
Christ rose from the dead.1_ The origin of these forms of thought 
is found in the relation of the death and resurrection of Christ 
to the moral renewal of the individual. Their strict relation is 
that of cause and effect. Now under the power of Paul’s sense 
of the close union between the believer and his Saviour they are 
identified in thought and expression so that the believer is said to 
have died, in an ethical sense, when Christ died upon the cross, 
and to have risen with Him to a new spiritual life when He rose 
from the grave. “If then ye were raised with Christ” —not 
“if ye be risen,” as the A. V. renders — “seek the things that 
are above” (Col. iii. 1). “If ye rose to new life when Christ 
rose from the dead,” is the form of the thought. 

This mystical identification of the believer’s moral renewal with 
the procuring causes of it in Christ’s death and resurrection is less 
plainly made in respect to the burial than in respect to the death 

1 2 Cor. v. 14: “One died for all, therefore all died,” that is, all died when 
Christ died. The ethical death to sin is accomplished for all in and with the 
death of Christ upon the cross (vide Meyer in loco). Col. iii. 3: “For ye 
died ” (4we@dvere) — not, “for ye are dead,” as the A. V. rendered, obscuring 
the peculiarity of the idea — “and your life is hid with Christ in God.” Ye 
died when Christ died in the sense that your cessation from the old life was 


accomplished by the death of Christ. They are so bound together as to be 
capable of a mystical identification. Cf. Gal. ii. 19 ; Col. ii. 20; Rom. vi. 8. 
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and resurrection of Jesus. The reason of this is that the represen- 
tation is complicated at that point by references to water-baptism. 
Death to sin is identified with Christ’s death as being accomplished 
in and with it; resurrection to new moral life is associated with 
Christ’s resurrection from the tomb in precisely the same way, 
though less frequently, but the intermediate step of burial is not 
treated under the same form, but is associated with baptism. The 
figure here is of baptism as constituting the burial of the believer 
into the moral death to sin which must take place before the new 
life can ensue. Then, in this representation, the entrance upon 
spiritual life is compared with Christ’s resurrection, not strictly 
identified with it. ‘‘ We were buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness 
of life’? (Rom. vi. 4). Very similar forms of expression occur 
in Colossians (ii. 12): “ Having been buried with him in bap- 
tism, wherein ye were also raised with him,” etc. Here, it will be 
noticed, the being raised to new life with Christ is conceived as 
occurring when the believer emerges from the waters of baptism, 
an element of the representation which is only implied in the 
corresponding passage in Romans. 

The peculiarity which meets us in these passages is the im- 
perfect identification of result and cause which we have observed 
in the passages previously noticed. It is a most natural peculiarity 
on account of the appropriateness with which the conceptions of 
burial and resurrection suggest the idea of baptism, for this is 
undoubtedly the logical order of the thoughts in the Apostle’s 
mind. In this whole class of representations he has taken the 
terms which describe the crowning acts of Christ’s redemptive 
work — death, burial, and resurrection —to express in a moral 
or figurative sense the renewal which has its procuring cause in 
those events. The motive of this identification is the causal con- 
nection existing between the death of Christ and the cessation of 
the sinful life. Where this identification is fully made we have 
such conceptions as that in 2 Cor. v.14, where the ethical death 
of man is carried back in thought to Christ’s death on the cross, 
but where the identification is less completely made the relation 
is stated by a comparison, as in Rom. vi. 4: “ Like as Christ was 
raised . . . so we also.” Here the believer’s ethical death oc- 
curs in his own personal experience, and is associated with bap- 
tism. The latter form of thought is merely a figurative use of 
the terms of baptism which symbolizes those moral changes which 
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may be fitly called death to sin and resurrection to new life. But 
it is the idea of the mystical union of the believer with Christ in 
death and resurrection which underlies the apostle’s language con- 
cerning baptism, and creates the peculiar phraseology by which 
it is spoken of as “ baptism into death.” The expression “to 
baptize into death” would be unintelligible if we were not made 
familiar by other passages with the figurative meaning of “ death ” 
as expressing the moral change which has its ground in Christ’s 
death. While, therefore, the two passages concerning baptism do 
not so fully express this mystical identification of the believer 
with Christ, they imply it as a fixed form of thought with Paul, 
and are inexplicable without it. 

The counterpart of this mystical identification of believing 
humanity with Christ in his sacrificial and saving work is found 
in a similar identification of unregenerate humanity with Adam 
in his transgression. This conception is developed only in a single 
passage (Rom. v. 12-21), but is alluded to also in 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
Adam and Christ represent and embody the race. The former is 
the head of the race in respect to its sinfulness; the latter the 
head of the race in respect to its redemption. They thus stand in 
analogous relations to the race, and it is the aim of the Apostle to 
show that grace in Christ is mightier than sin in Adam. He ac- 
cordingly institutes a parallel between the two for this purpose. 
The peculiar mystical realism of Paul lies behind the whole repre- 
sentation. Sinful man is identified with Adam in precisely the 
same way as redeemed man is so often identified with Christ. 
The transgression of Adam and the saving death of Christ are 
the terms of the comparison. With the former the sinfulness of 
man is identified ; with the latter the salvation of man from sin 
is identified. As the moral renewal of man is represented as 
taking place in and with Christ’s death and resurrection, so the 
moral defilement of man is represented as contracted in and with 
the sin of Adam. The Aorist tenses, which are used in both 


classes of passages (oi mdvres dréBavov, 2 Cor. v. 15; daeBdvere, 


Col. iii. 3; ei dweOdvere civ 76 Xprore, Col. ii. 20 ; ci SF dareOdvopev oiv 
Xpiord, Rom. vi. 8, and é¢’ & zdvtes qyaprov, Rom. v. 12) can be 
naturally explained only by referring the “dying” spoken of in 
the first class, back to the time of Christ’s death and the sinning 
of Rom. v. 12 to the time of Adam’s transgression. The mean- 
ing of the latter passage is that all sinned when Adam sinned. 
The whole parallel between Adam and Christ is accordant with 
Paul’s modes of thought, the only peculiarity being that the mys- 
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tical relation between sinful humanity and its head, Adam, is 
developed in this passage alone, while the contrasted relation 
of humanity as redeemed in Christ is abundantly illustrated in 
other passages. It is only from a study of this class of passages 
that we obtain the right point of view from which to interpret 
the much disputed expression: é¢’ @ wavres japrov (Rom. v. 12). 

It does not belong to the present inquiry to discuss the meaning 
of the passage in detail. We may, however, remark in passing 
that those explanations which seek to avoid Paul’s obvious refer- 
ence in jpaprov to the time when Adam sinned are exegetically as 
untenable as the elaborate theories of Augustinian realism and 
federal headship are remote from the Apostle’s modes of thought. 
It is a curious fact that while Theology has taken the phrase, 
“because all sinned” in the strictest literalness, and has built 
whole theories of sin and philosophies of history upon it, the 
parallel representation of the race in its union with Christ in his 
death has never received any similar treatment. Yet the former 
finds expression but once, while the latter is a frequent form of 
representation. It has been common for those who take the most 
literal view of the less plain and prominent member of the com- 
parison to explain the other in exegesis as merely figurative, and 
in theological speculation to neglect it altogether. But if the 
phrases, “in Adam all die,” and “all sinned” (when he sinned), 
are adequate ground for elaborate theories of the origin and 
nature of sin, their counterpart, “in Christ shall all be made 
alive,” and, “ All died” (when He died), may well be made the 
basis of some theory of the relation of humanity to the Redeemer 
and of the philosophy of redemption. 

Both members of the parallel equally illustrate the peculiar 
mysticism of Paul. It is fair exegesis to interpret both alike in 
their natural grammatical meaning and force. It would be a 
just procedure in theology to explain the more obscure and occa- 
sional member of the comparison by the plainer and oft-repeated 
analogy. It is an utter perversion of exegetical results to say 
that the sinning of each member of the race in Adam’s sin is a 
literal fact and the occurrence of the ethical death of the believer 
when Christ died upon the cross a mere figure of speech. The 
perfectly analogous statements are real in the same sense, figura- 
tive in the same sense. 

We have already seen that the peculiar identification in time 
which Paul makes between the believer’s renewal and Christ’s 


death has its ground in the causal connection between that death 
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and the believer’s salvation. The identification of the sins of 
individuals with Adam’s sin can have no other ground All sin- 
ners sinned when Adam sinned, just as all believers died to sin 
(that is, became regenerate) when Christ died upon the cross. 
Paul’s thought is: ‘* Mankind as redeemed was saved in and with 
the death of Christ, the head of the new humanity; mankind as 
sinful transgressed in and with the sin of Adam, the head of the 
old humanity.”” That the former was the more prominent con- 
ception in his mind is shown by his frequent reference to it, and by 
the fact that he only introduces the other thought of the sinning 
of all men in Adam in order to set its analogous truth in stronger 
light. Which representation had logical precedence in his mind 
we cannot know, but the thought of Christ as the ‘second Adam 
(6 rxaros "Adan; 6 Sevrepos dvOpwros éf oipavod, 1 Cor. xv. 45, 47) 
would lead most naturally to the development of such a parallel 
as that in Rom. v. 12 seq., especially since the idea of mystical 
union with Christ in his death was a fixed and favorite form of 
thought with Paul. 

Another quality of the Apostle’s thought appears in the way in 
which he objectifies, and sometimes almost personifies, the great 
truths with which his religious teaching deals. A case in point is 
his conception of righteousness. It is to him not merely a subjective 
quality, an attribute of character ; it is a status or relation which 
God constitutes ; he calls it Sixaoctvy Ocod, a righteousness which 
comes from God (Rom. i.17; iii. 21, 22). It is something which 
God reveals or bestows! Its revelation to man in the gospel 
(Rom. i. 17) is contrasted with the revelation of wrath against 
‘“‘all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men” (Rom. i. 18). 
God’s personal attribute cannot be primarily meant in these pas- 
sages, since righteousness is represented as becoming man’s posses- 
sion by faith, and also as being designed to produce faith (Rom. 
i. 17: “by faith unto faith”). The believer is spoken of as 
being the recipient of this endowment or gift from God (Rom. i. 
22: “unto all them that believe”), and again as having this 
righteousness set to his account upon the exercise of faith (Rom. 
iv. 6: “ unto whom God reckoneth righteousness,” ef. iv. 11). 


1 “God’s righteousness is, in this connection, the righteousness which pro- 
ceeds from God as the cause or is wrought out by Him, that is, the way and 
manner in which God places man in an adequate relation to himself, the way 
which God has opened to the attainment of this relation, or, just the new theory 
of justification which God has set forth.” Baur, Neutest. Theol., 134. The 
content of this conception is not now under consideration. We are here con- 
cerned only with its objective form. 
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This formal conception of righteousness is the one in accord- 
ance with which Paul’s definitions of justification are chiefly de- 
veloped. It is by no means the exclusive conception of righteous- 
ness which is found in the Pauline writings, but it is a prominent 
one whose shaping power in the Apostle’s doctrine should be fully 
recognized. Whatever may be the moral and spiritual truths 
which theology finds involved in these conceptions, it is the first 
task of candid exegesis to describe the forms of the Biblical 
thought as exactly as the study of language permits us to define 
them. 

The dominant conception of sin with Paul is of a world-ruling 
power to which action almost personal is ascribed. It enters the 
world (Rom. v. 13) and establishes dominion over men (Rom. 
iii. 9; v.21); it rules them as a master (Rom. vi. 6) ; it is roused 
into action by the advent of law (Rom. vii. 9); it makes the body 
its special theatre of manifestation (Rom. vii. 23-25). It may 
be thought that these are but figures of speech which have always 
been common. But it appears to us that they attach a positive- 
ness and power to the principle of sin which is somewhat peculiar, 
and which is not without influence upon Paul’s doctrine of justifi- 
cation. His intense conviction of sin led him to define it in terms 
which were fitted to express the thraldom of man under it, and 
the energy with which the law pronounced its sentence upon him. 
All these forms of thought are employed in the most realistic man- 
ner. Sin was working in the world from its beginning in Adam ; 
death was reigning ; byt men were but feebly aware of sin’s power ; 
the law came and roused sin into unwonted energy; men might 
make whatever efforts they would to keep the law, sin overpowered 
them ; their situation was hopeless. Then God revealed a new 
way of righteousness; upon the exercise of faith in Christ the 
condemnation was removed and a new relation was constituted, 
The standing of the man in this new relation to God is called 
righteousness. It is from God in the sense that He by his grace 
places the man in this relation. 

The subject of justification is anticipated here only so far as 
seems necessary in order to illustrate this peculiar objectivity or 
realism of the Apostle’s thought. It should be borne in mind that 
I am speaking here only of the form and not of the matter or 
ethical content of these conceptions. What are the moral and 
spiritual realities which they involve is, indeed, the important ques- 
tion of theology, and should receive the full measure of attention 
which has generally been bestowed upon it. But it is important 
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as a preparation for that inquiry to define the shape which these 
truths took in the Apostle’s mind. Without doing this, a correct 
conception of his teaching cannot be gained. From lack of care- 
ful investigation of the peculiarities of Paul’s moulds of thought 
two opposite errors have resulted: on the one hand, the formal 
element in his teaching has been ignored, and, on the other, the 
form has been held so essential and so identical with the truths 
of the spiritual life, that it has been made to give the law to all 
religious thought on the subject. The former is as unjustifiable 
in exegesis as the latter is unnecessary in theology. 

It is a peculiarity of Paul’s thought that, in the handling of 
certain themes, it moves predominantly in the sphere of legal 
analogy. This fact may be due in some degree to acquaintance 
with Roman law, but is chiefly accounted for by his Old Testa- 
ment training. In harmony with this mode of thought he repre- 
sents the believer’s cessation from his former relation to the 
Mosaic law as a death to the law, and illustrates it by the termi- 
nation of the marriage contract by the death of one of the par- 
ties (Rom. vii. 1-6). The condition of those who are under the 
bondage of the law is likened to the relation of the heir during 
his childhood when he has no greater authority than a bond ser- 
vant ; while those who have been liberated by faith in Christ 
from this legal servitude are like heirs who have actually entered 
upon the inheritance which was destined for them and who enjoy 
the full freedom of sons (Gal. iv. 1-7). 

The figure of adoption to express the entrance upon the Chris- 
tian life is mingled with the description of heirship just referred 
to, and is a favorite form of thought with the Apostle. It pictures 
the alienation of the soul from God in the old life by its sins, and 
the joyful entering upon a new filial relation. It is based upon a 
legal analogy and forms the contrast to the “ bondage” with 
which the law enslaves men. in the most striking passage in Ro- 
mans where the figure is employed (viii. 15-17) it is blended with 
that of heirship. 

But the most elaborate use of legal analogy in Paul’s writings 
is found in his development of his doctrine of righteousness and 
justification. This has been, to some extent, illustrated in the re- 
marks upon the objectivity of these forms of thought as they 
appear in his doctrinal epistles. It remains to seek the ground of 
these conceptions in the sphere of legal analogy. They are dis- 
tinctively Old Testament conceptions. Righteousness in the pre- 
vailing Old Testament meaning is the condition of one who stands 
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in a right relation to God, that relation being measured and deter- 
mined by the requirements of some norm or law. The correspond- 
ing term “to justify” denotes a forensic act by which one is 
declared to stand or to be placed in this relation. When predi- 
eated of God it denotes an act of the divine judgment ; a procla- 
mation of the relation of favor and acceptance.! 

We are not here concerned with the theological conflicts which 
have been waged over these words. What is of importance for 
our present purpose is that the whole subject of justification is 
treated prevailingly from a legal point of view, and that no ex- 
egesis of Paul’s language can be correct which ignores this fact. It 
‘is for this reason that it is necessary to recur to these fundamental 
peculiarities of Paul’s modes of thought in order that his lan- 
guage may be interpreted in accord with his own peculiar genius 
and not be forced to yield meanings foreign to his type of think- 
ing, or conformed to moulds which belong to the theological inter- 
preter. The application of the forensic type of thought to the 
phenomena of spiritual life is not agreeable to many minds, but 
it was so to Paul’s. It is proper for those who are little attracted 
and edified by this mode of thought to urge that it supplies, at 
most, but the moulds into which his ideas of the spiritual life are 
run, and to appeal to those more mystical expressions of its truths 
which find place outside the formal development of his teaching 
concerning justification. But when the interpreter permits his 
distaste for legal analogy to lead him to deny its-predominance in 
Paul’s doctrine, and to explain away the natural force of his 
words in accordance with that denial, he is but conforming his in- 
terpretation to theological prepossession, and making impossible a 
sound and impartial exegesis of the Apostle’s writings.? I say 


1 Cf. Schultz, Alttest. Theol., 293, 294. “Sobald der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit 
an einem gottlichen oder menschlichen Urtheil orientirt wird, heisst “ gerecht 
machen” durchaus immer ‘den Menschen durch den Urtheilsspruch als 
unschuldig, im Rechte befindlich erkliren,’ — niemals ihm eine sittliche 
Erneuerung zum Guten bringen. . . . Bei dieser Bedeutung des Wortes 
‘gerecht’ begreift «sich leicht, dass Gerechtigkeit und Siindlosigkeit, im 
strengen Sinne des Wortes, nichts mit einander zu thun haben.” 

Schultz maintains the “purely forensic significance ” of the Old Testament 
equivalent of dixawidy (OYTYT) in all ‘cases except Is. liii. 11 (as well as of its 
counterpart pein). To this example Cheyne, following Gesenius, adds 
Dan. xii. 3. Vide Prophecies of Isaiah, in loc. Is. liii. 11. 

2 I may refer in illustration to Sabatier’s vehement denial of the forensic 
character of Paul’s doctrine of justification (L’ Apotre Paul, 276). I venture 
to think that the minimizing of this element in the supposed interests of a 
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nothing of the theology of those who neglect or deny this legal 
quality and form of Pauline thought, but it is no presumption to 
pronounce their exegesis incorrect. 

The use of parallel is a noticeable quality of Paul’s thinking. 
In the epistle to the Romans before he enters upon the exposition 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, he prepares the way for 
the discussion by proving that men cannot be justified by works. 
This he does in a twofold manner : first, by drawing a picture of 
the depravity of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 18-32) which would, 
without special argument, be sufficient to exclude the idea of their 
justification by merit ; then, as the counterpart of this, he enters 
upon an arraignment of the Jew, charging him with the commis- 
sion of the same sins (ii. 1), and denying to him any advantage 
over the heathen with reference to justification by.reason of his 
possession of the law (ii. 1-iii. 20.) 

These parallels are employed for the more forcible exhibition 
of some single truth which it is important to hold clearly in mind 
in their interpretation. The primary object in the instance re- 
ferred to is, no doubt, to humble the pretensions of the Jew by 
proving that he stands upon the same moral plane with the 
heathen and must accept salvation on the same terms. In order 
to do this it is necessary to bring out several points of com- 
parison. It must be shown that both alike have sinned, and 
equally against light. It is involved in this that the Gentiles, 
who had no written law like the MoSaic system, had, nevertheless, 
a certain moral guide in conscience which rendered their lives 
blameworthy. This analogue of the Old Testament law was suffi- 
cient to condemn their conduct; how much more, then, would the 
law do so in the case of the Jew. Moreover, it offered to the 
Gentile the same opportunity to gain justification by obedience as 
the written law afforded to the Jew. A perfect obedience to such 
law as the heathen had would avail as much as perfect obedience 
to his law on the part of the Jew. Thus both stood upon pre- 
cisely the same plane; to both the same requirement came; the 
same principles apply to both (ii. 12 seq.). 

When, now, the single purpose of the Apostle in this argument 
is lost sight of, and it is sought to determine whether he supposed 
that some Gentiles were saved, and, if so, in what way, the effort is 
made to apply the language to questions which were not in the 
more spiritual theology detracts from the exegetical trustworthiness of Lyman 


Abbott’s Commentary on Romans, —a work of genuine value in other re- 
spects. See especially pp. 36, 52-60. 
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writer's mind, and leads to forced interpretations of his words. He 
simply teaches that both Gentiles and Jews are great sinners and 
cannot merit salvation. Both alike, if they obtain it, must do so 
on the principle of grace, not of desert. His language involves the 
view that all who are saved from either class are saved by grace 
upon condition of faith. How many of each are saved, or what 
degree of light was necessary in each case, or exactly what was 
the objec#of their faith, are interesting questions of theological 
speculation, but Paul has not considered them or said anything 
relating to them in this whole discussion. He is developing a 
principle, no salvation by works, in order to pave the way for the 
establishment of another, salvation by grace through faith, and 
is not treating those concrete and historical questions for which ‘it 
is often sought to find an answer in his words. 

The most famous instance of this mode of Paul’s thought is 
found in the parallel between Adam and Christ in Romans v. 
12-21. Here the primary object is to exhibit the greatness of 
the grace of God in Christ by setting it in contrast with the reign 
of sin and death in natural humanity. The passage has been 
ordinarily treated in theology as if its purpose had been to define 
a doctrine of original sin. The sway of sin and death is used 
but as a background in order to paint in more glowing colors the 
reign of righteousness in Christ. The superior greatness of the 
power of grace as against that of sin and death is emphasized not 
less than three times in the course of the parallel. The primary 
object of the passage is thus to exhibit the contrast between the 
two opposing principles of sin and grace, and to show the superior 
power of the latter. The key-note of the whole is: “ Where sin 
abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly” (v. 20). But 
the Adam side of the parallel has been so exclusively emphasized 
in theology that a passage which was to Paul an exuliant pean of 
joy and triumph has been made a message of condemnation and 
sentence of doom to mankind, because its thoughts have been 
thrown out of adjustment, and a wholly misplaced emphasis laid 
upon the words in consequence of neglecting the essential point 
on which the whole comparison turns. Such interpretation is like 
that which builds doctrines upon the incidents of parables, and 
which, consistently carried out, tinds Christ commending shameless 
impertinence in the parable of the Unjust Judge, and praising 
trickery and deceit in that of the Unjust Steward. 

Another example of parallelism is found in the analogy which 
is traced between the natural and spiritual in 1 Cor. xv. 35-49, 
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and upon which the doctrine of the spiritual body is based. The 
parallel is traced through various steps. There is (1) The rela- 
tion between the seed-grain and its product, and the analogy be- 
tween this relation and that of the present to the future body 
(vv. 35-38). (2) He illustrates the variety of embodiments 
which have been provided for God’s creatures in the natural 
world, from which fact the inference is that there will be embodi- 
ments for souls fitted to their celestial state (vv. 39%45). (3) 
Next the contrast between Adam and Christ as heads of humanity 
is briefly mentioned (v. 45); and (4) The natural order as pre- 
ceding and preparing for the spiritual order suggests that there 
is a spiritual corporeity to follow and consummate that in which 
we now dwell (vv. 46-49). 

Other examples of undeveloped parallelism exist, but need not be 
considered here. The point of chief importance is that the Apostle’s 
language is to be interpreted in accordance with his characteristic 
forms of thought and modes of argument. To overlook these is to 
neglect an essential condition of perceiving the natural force and 
correct emphasis of his ideas. It should be remembered that 
exegesis is a study of form as well as of matter. Its task is not 
merely to grasp the practical contents and bearing of the passages 
studied, but to see, as it were, with the author’s eyes, to appre- 
hend his thoughts in all the peculiarities of form and shades of 
emphasis in which he has himself presented them. 

In respect to style, it may be said that the Apostle’s letters have 
a peculiar variety and vivacity, resulting from the free range which 
the argument takes, and the way in which exhortation and warning 
are interspersed with didactic and polemic passages. His letters 
teem with examples of what is called “ going off at a word,” the 
linking of statements to the terms just used in such a way as to 
combine many thoughts which lie outside his immediate purpose 
with the matter immediately in hand. The salutation in Rom. i. 
1-7 furnishes good illustrations. At the mention of “the gospel” 
(ver. 1) he appends a brief historic description of it (ver. 2); to 
the title “Son” he adds an account of Him with respect to the 
two sides of his being (ver. 3,4). Sometimes some concrete point 
in his argument suggests to the Apostle a universal truth to which 
his thoughts, borne aloft by its greatness and power, mount sud- 
denly up, and in the expression of which we have examples of 
lofty eloquence. An instance is found where, in discussing the 
Corinthian parties, the Apostle urges that those who enroll under 
the banner of Apollos, or of himself, for example, are cutting 
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themselves off from the benefits which they might derive from 
other Christian teachers, whereas the Christian should make all 
sources of help his own ; all are his right. Then the idea of the 
Christian’s possession takes hold upon his mind, and his thought 
suddenly expands: Yes, all things are yours; not only Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas, but the world and life and ‘death, things 
present and things to come, all are yours, if ye are Christ’s, for 
Christ is God’s (1 Cor. iii. 21-23). 

The vivacity and power of Paul’s letters are well described by 
Weiss in the following just and forcible language: “ It is certain 
that we never find the cold objectivity of the author, because the 
living warmth of the letter-writer throbs in all his epistles. 
Hence the frequent addresses, the ever-recurring questions with 
which he draws out his details. Paul is able powerfully to move, 
but also to lift up and comfort ; high moral earnestness is always 
associated in him with depth of religious feeling, which often 
finds vent in inspired utterance. He is not without passion, he 
lashes the weaknesses and errors of his readers without pity, he is 
able mortally to wound his opponents, and does not even despise 
the weapons of irony and satire. But the softest tones of the 
mind are likewise at his disposal, the ebullition of righteous anger 
softens down to the most touching expression of heartfelt love ; 
he can speak the language of deeply wounded love as well as 
of most ardent longing, of exulting gratitude as well as of sup- 
pressed pain.” } 

George B. Stevens. 


Yate University, New HAVEN. 





“THE STORY OF WILLIAM AND LUCY SMITH.” ? 


THE two lives, whose delightful memorials have been gathered 
in Mr. Merriam’s charming volume, possessed the originality of 
genius as well as that originality which accompanies the highest 
culture. In both there was the vision of the poet, to which in 
one was added the insight of the philosopher, and in the other 
an affection the depth and purity of whose devotion offer us a 

1 Int. to N. T., i. 212. 

2 The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by George S. Merriam. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 

[The writer of this article was for many years a friend and correspondent 
of William and Lucy Smith. — Editors.] 
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new measure of the capacity of human hearts, and the beauty 
and dramatic intensity of whose adoring sorrow should give to 
this record of their lives a permanent place in the literature of 
the affections as a veritable idyl of the heart. 

It is now a full generation ago that a warmly appreciative, review 
of “ Thorndale,” by President Porter, in the “‘ New Englander,” 
gave a considerable circle of American readers their first intro- 
duction to William Smith. There were probably few who read the 
review who did not end by reading also the book and by finding 
themselves drawn into sympathetic acquaintance not only with the 
thinker, but with the man. For unique as was the book in many 
other respects, it was especially so in that singular contradiction 
by which this shyest of mortals writing out of a seclusion and 
a loneliness in which he deemed himself unapproachable could 
searcely take pen in hand without a self-revelation whose most 
charming feature is the naiveté of its utter unconsciousness. But 
the book was remarkable not only in a personal quality which 
made all who were taken into its confidences friends, but yet more 
in the fact that with a profound and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the leading directions of English thought there was united 
the most complete individual independence in his relations to all 
the schools and coteries which they represent. The volume is 
mainly in the form of a dialogue. On its pages the Catholic 
churchman defends with a dexterous skill and a keenness of 
insight hardly surpassed by a Newman the positions of the Roman 
communion, while the philosophical skeptic, the materialist, and 
the poetic enthusiast of humanity give the most fearless and the 
most radical exposition of their own thought united with the 
frankest and most complete recognition of that of their opponents. 
Indeed, if we were to select any single trait as the especial char- 
acteristic of the author of “ Thorndale,” it would be a sympa- 
thetic appreciation so thorough and a candor and sincerity so 
absolute as to enable him to present sentiments and opinions most 
opposed to his own in language so truthful as to commend it for 
adoption by those very opponents themselves. The object sought 
at times seems to be that of showing that only by the successive 
development of those antagonisms of thought which lie of neces- 
sity in differences of temperament, in the limitations of human 
faculties and the gradual growth of human knowledge, and in 
their approximate resolution in higher forms of expression, can 
man approach his ever unattainable goal of absolute truth. The 
book lacks symmetry and any close organic connection between 
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its different parts, but in avoiding the compactness of a treatise 
the author has made room for that profusion in which he has 
poured into it the accumulations of his note-books upon the pro- 
foundest themes of human thought and human destiny. A hun- 
dred detached thoughts, similes, and suggestions precede the some- 
what random and miscellaneous discussion which constitutes the 
bulk of the volume at whose close we find developed in a more 
detailed and connected scheme an exposition of the laws of human 
progress and glimpses of a finally perfected human society. If a 
certain degree of aimlessness be charged against the main discus- 
sion in the failure to attain to positive results and the apparent 
inconsequence in which we are left at its close, it isa charge which 
the author can very well afford to share with another theological 
discussion —the most notable in all literature —in which we are 
left also at its termination in a like inconsequence, and in which 
both Job and his friends are silenced without being answered. 

But “Thorndale” had a larger significance than is contained 
in its delicate appreciation of the diverse directions of thought 
and of sentiment through which the great problem of human 
life is seeking its solution. It gave a fresh statement to the 
problem itself. It lifted the ideal of a perfected human society 
into a prominence it had seldom received. It put individual life 
into its legitimate relation to the life of the whole, and it con- 
sidered both in their necessary connection with the past history 
and the future destiny of humanity. It contained, however, no 
anticipation of a Darwinian evolution of society. The forces are 
ever those of intelligence acting under conscience and in freedom, 
toward a definitely conceived ideal object. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a more thoughtful analysis 
of the elements of human progress, or a more cautious and rational 
estimate of its probable results. The view possessed little which 
could be termed original. Its most striking characteristic was 
the constant and reverential recognition of the divine Providence 
as the immanent principle of what from another point of view 
may be regarded as a natural process. That conception of human 
history which from time immemorial had been fostered by the 
church was one in which catastrophes of divine judgment alter- 
nated with miraculous upheavals of divine redemption, and was 
appropriately closed by a vision of miraculous millennial trans- 
formation. Such a final consummation stood in no relation of 
effect to any intelligent forces of human causation. It was, in- 
deed, in the more prevalent thought of those by whom its coming 
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was most ardently anticipated, to be immediately preceded by gen- 
eral convulsion and disaster. To this view of the process of his- 
tory that of the individual corresponded. Here, too, there was no 
orderly, natural, or rational development, but a series of more or 
less arbitrary crises. A crisis of miraculous transformation at 
any period of his earthly life assured to the favored individual, 
even in articulo mortis, a farther crisis of miraculous and blessed 
translation at its close, to whatever low level of commonplace or 
of ignominious and cowardly failure it might have sunk in the 
mean time. It would not be too much to affirm that the light 
thrown by science upon the early history of the planet, and upon 
the first life on its surface, has not done more to change and to 
turn into new channels the growing religious thought of the world, 
than have more rational conceptions of the future of humanity to 
change the whole attitude of man toward the race of which he is 
a part. 

It all seems commonplace enough now in the review, but to 
some of us even thirty years ago it lifted the whole horizon. 
Life under the stars could never again be the same with life 
under the conditions and limitations of miraculous convulsions 
whether of disaster or retrieval. Not only did the brotherhood of 
men and the fraternity of the race assume new significance and 
the responsibility they involve a new meaning, but even more pro- 
found was the transformation it wrought in the conception of a 
personal character in which individual life does not reach its 
consummation in the assurance of personal safety or even in the 
passive graces of resignation and trust, but has for its goal an 
ever-increasing reflection of all the attributes of wisdom, power, 
and beauty which the Creator has manifested in the universe. It 
is true that revulsion of feeling against the harsher features of 
the Calvinistic creed taught him in his boyhood threw William 
Smith into life-long revolt against the Christian revelation with 
which, in his mind, that creed was identified ; true, that in conse- 
quence of that rejection the shadow of a great doubt continued to 
the last to becloud for him even the hope of personal immortality. 

But it is not from the side of yet lingering doubt in view of 
the suffering of the world, or of revulsion of sentiment from a 
Redeemer apparently failing to redeem and leaving the majority 
to a hopeless retribution, nor yet from the exclusion of the magical 
from his view of an intelligible universe, that we can best under- 
stand the contribution of William Smith to the progressive thought 
of our times. It is rather in the clearness of his perception and 
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the strength of his conviction, which grew with every year of his 
prolonged contemplation, that the suffering of the world is im- 
measurably overborne by its happiness, that good is the ever-in- 
creasing outcome of the conquest of evil, that only through that 
consciousness which is developed by the struggle with sin can the 
soul take on its noblest attributes of character, and, finally, that 
a world in which character is the supreme design and the supreme 
result must be the creation of a God not only inspiring awe and 
reverence, but deserving also our highest allegiance and deepest 
affection, that we find the strength of those profound convictions 
which rise so often into eloquent expression in his pages. 

In “Gravenhurst,” published five years later, appear in riper 
development and fuller illustration, thoughts and positions already 
contained, at least in suggestion, in the earlier volume. The 
book, though again in the form of a dialogue, presents the fullest 
and most sustained argument to be found in Mr. Smith’s writings. 
Scarcely anywhere has ethical development, as a natural process, 
received more elaborate or more convincing exposition. Little 
time is spent in the overthrow of opposing theories. In such 
clearness and simplicity does the whole field lie before him, so 
little is he influenced by the complicated mysteries in which the 
real issue has so often been concealed and the logomachy which 
has so largely overlaid it, that we wonder how men can so long 
have lost their way. That the animal must of necessity precede 
the intellectual, and the intellectual the moral, in the order of 
their development, is to him too self-evident for argument. The 
instincts and propensities necessary to sustain existence he assumes 
to be elements as essential in the human being as are irritability 
or contractibility in the simplest cells of the infusoria. Without 
them life is inconceivable. But the activities to which they give 
rise are already habits before they can become objects of per- 
ception, still more before they can become subjects of con- 
sciousness and have established themselves as the practically con- 
trolling forces of the man; before they can be accompanied by 
any ideas of their wider and higher relations to his own life as a 
whole, or to that of his fellows. But of these ideas of relation 
also it must in turn be said that they are quantitative long before 
they can become qualitative.. The child sees with regret that it 
has secured for itself but one apple when two lay equally near its 
hands long before it feels remorse in the perception that in grasp- 
ing a second it has left none for its playmate. Still later does it 
become conscious of guilt in its disobedience to parental author- 
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ity, which had assigned to each its share. Yet later only can it 
recognize the fact that parental authority is but a part of a 
divine order which rests upon an Infinite love, and that its loss 
was an offense, its offense an injury, its injury a sin, and that 
its own personal character is one of greed, of selfishness, and of 
wrong, to be condemned by its own conscience and by all right 
moral judgment, both human and divine. In this process through 
propensity, habit, perception, and consciousness, conscience has 
been developed, or rather has been both created and born, and is 
the completed result. But neither perception nor consciousness 
nor even conscience itself have destroyed, scarcely have they dis- 
turbed, the habit which preceded them all, and which before they 
had entered upon the stage was already in control. Given, pro- 
pensity and habit against conscience, against authority, against 
love, and we have the materials for human character, and, in the 
diversified forms of their development and combination, for the 
tragedy of human life. 

That combination in the almost infinitely varied complications 
of the actual concrete world of human thought and human life, 
and yet more in the recorded judgments and convictions of human 
minds, extending over the entire period of historic time, presents 
problems which seem often to baffle the powers of the human 
understanding in any attempt to establish a criterion of moral 
judgment which shall cover them all. But if that view of the 
development of conscience which is presented by Mr. Smith in 
“Gravenhurst ” be accepted as the true one; if in its ultimate 
analysis this be both rationally and chronologically the genesis of 
morality, we have an ethical theory which recognizes the simplicity 
of the nature of the moral sense on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the infinite diversity of its concrete manifestations in 
individual character and in the sentiments and convictions of 
mankind. 

** Gravenhurst,” however, is by no means a mere metaphysical 
treatise. The analysis of the elements in the ethical process con- 
stitutes the soundest part of the volume, whose great aim is a vin- 
dication of the moral order of the universe. Thus pain, suffering, 
physical evils, moral evil, remorse, and penalty are all shown to 
have their legitimate and their necessary place. Only vindictive 
punishment — punishment which aims at no end of ultimate good 
— must be excluded from our conception of a realm which is that 
of an Infinite Love. 

Poet-philosopher, William Smith possessed the gift of the seer 
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in even larger degree than the art of the logician. It is true that 
there is little resemblance between the life of the author and the 
characters in these two volumes who most nearly represent his 
own opinions and sentiments, and yet it is easy to find reflected 
in their pages the precocious boy, — precocious in both moral and 
mental development,— the young student of the University of 
Glasgow who found inspiration in the eloquence of Chalmers, 
the poet whose genius could not be confined to the drudgery of a 
lawyer’s office, the young essayist who at the age of twenty had 
already entered upon what became the occupation of his life, and, 
above all, the thinker to whom the simple exercise of his divine 
faculty brought a joy akin to that which the artist finds in his art, 
and is its own exceeding great reward. 

It is not possible, in a brief notice like this, to rehearse the de- 
tails of the personal history of either of these rarely gifted natures. 
The principal attraction in each is to be found in the development 
of character mainly from within, and but slightly influenced by 
surrounding circumstances, lending interest to rather than de- 
riving it from any changing incidents of time or of locality. 

It was impossible for the author of this volume to presuppose 
any wide or intimate acquaintance with the writings of Mr. 
Smith. The copious extracts from both “ Thorndale ” and “ Gra- 
venhurst” have, however, an interest of their own, an interest 
which no more recent discussion of their perennial theme has in 
any degree weakened or obscured. Without them no adequate 
introduction could have been had to William Smith the Thinker, 
nor any right undeistanding of an affection amounting almost to 
adoration, which he inspired in his wife, and which characterized 
her devotion to his memory. Still farther and considerable ex- 
tracts from his earlier and especially from his dramatic writings 
disclose to us the possession of poetic gifts of high and rare 
quality, and reveal to us in some measure the secret of that loving 
companionship with Nature into which he was drawn in the years 
of his lonely meditations, and that profound insight which en- 
abled him to penetrate so deeply the significance of much both in 
nature, in man, and in human society which easily escapes any 
mere intellectual acumen or sagacity. 

But while the life of the Thinker has been passing into full 
manhood, and his opinions and sentiments into that maturity 
whose expression remains henceforth consistent with itself, another 
life sufficiently like his own for mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy, and sufficiently diverse for mutual completeness and sup- 
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port, has been passing through its own experiences of joy and 
sorrow, of discipline and of development. 

Lucy Caroline Cumming, who, between the writing of ‘ Thorn- 
dale” and “Gravenhurst,” became the wife of William Smith, 
was born near Denbigh, in Wales, in a home which bore the 
name of Dolhyfryd, “* Happy Valley,” where the father, a physi- 
cian, after a few years’ practice of his profession at Chester had, 
with his wife, finally settled. Here she grew into womanhood, a 
sister and a brother completing the family of which she was the 
youngest. 

In chapter xiv., felicitously entitled “ Approaching Unseen,” we 
are introduced to the rare woman whose own qualities of mind and 
of heart win our admiration from her entrance into the history, 
and the intensity of whose devoted love during the happy years of 
their married life and the greater intensity of whose adoring sor- 
row during the years of her bereavement give their dramatic 
interest to ail the chapters which follow. 

A few paragraphs from this chapter place vividly before us the 
charming personality whose highest ambition was to lose itself, 
with all its gifts, in the being of him who so soon absorbed all her 
life. 

“The mother, ‘a bright, energetic, delightful woman,’ loved in later 
years to talk of her Lucy’s childhood. The young nature began early to 
show its quality, — swift, vivid, and ardent. At eighteen months the 
child could repeat a great number of hymns, and at two years she 
could read in any ordinary book. Before she was ten, she read and de- 
lighted in a class of books of which Moliére’s plays, in the original, is 
mentioned as a specimen. When she was about ten, her taste ran to 
theological reading, and she used to discuss these topics with a friend of 
her own age, being herself a staunch Calvinist. 

“ But this sort of precocity does not indicate the highest gifts with 
which the child had been dowered, as if by good spirits, at her birth. 
One might fancy that the mixture in her veins of Scotch and Welsh 
blood had given her all the intensity and tenacity of the one, — the per- 
Servidum ingenium Scotorum, — together with the ardor and spontaneity 
of the more southern temperament. Above all she was rich in capacity 
to give and to inspire love. —a trait involving for herself possibilities 
almost unbounded of joy and pain, of hope and fear; while for others it 
bore throughout her life an unmixed fruitage of blessing.” 

“ She grew up into most attractive maidenhood, — beautiful, brilliant, 
a young Diana in her spirit and her charms. From the age of sixteen she 
was the object of one devoted attachment after another. But the heart 
was not lightly to be won in its stronghold. The romances which followed 
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each other did not touch her with their flame, not though she was some- 
times sought with so true a passion that two men who failed to win her 
vowed to be faithful to her memory all their lives, and never married. 
More than once she acknowledged an attachment, and even a charm, in 
which there seemed the promise of a mutual happiness, but always the 
tie snapped instead of strengthening ; something proved to be wanting 
that her fastidious taste, her exacting nature, required, and as she after- 
ward said, ‘In those days I never met my master.’ ” 

‘When she was about in her thirty-sixth year, a sharp change came 
to the family life. The father was equally generous and unbusinesslike, 
and the mother too had a large and liberal disposition, without much ap- 
preciation of the value of money ; the household went on in a free and 
open-handed way and thus it happened that Dr. Cumming’s affairs at 
last became very much involved. Lucy had hitherto hardly known how 
things stood, but now she was called into council. When she learned the 
state of the case, her mind was soon made up. Everything must be sold 
that could be sold ; her own portion must be given up; nothing could be 
kept back so long as a single bill remained unpaid. And so it was done. 
The lovely home was given up to strangers ; most of its pretty and refined 
adornments, the wife’s diamonds, the old books and pictures, were sold. 
Then, in 1854, they moved to Edinburgh, and there, on an extremely small 
income, Lucy set to work to make a home amongst strangers. The art 
of economy was wholly new to her. The narrow rooms were made to 
look graceful and home-like with a few furnishings that had been saved 
from the wreck. She had been in the habit of making occasional trans- 
lations from the French and German, for her own amusement; now she 
turned this faculty to account and earned a little money by it. She met 
with the kindest of helpers in Mr. Thomas Constable, who found work 
for her among the publishers. She sometimes wrote tales for ‘Cham- 
bers’ Journal,’ but she had no complacency or pride in original work ; it 
was only, she said, ‘ to turn an honest penny’ that she ever did it. She 
did not care enough for her stories and verses to keep a copy of them, 
nor did she even keep copies of her translations, though this work she 
enjoyed. ‘Debit and Credit’ (Freytag’s Soll und Haben) was one of 
her translations, and the rendering of Victor Hugo’s poems into Eng- 
lish was a delight to her. In Edinburgh new friends soon became 
devoted to her, including some for whom she had a very warm affection 
and admiration through life.” 

‘* A life so faithful and so full as this, — shall we expect to find at its 
heart a contentment with its lot? Or is there something not given to 
it, some deep want which being bravely borne prepares for a gift held 
in reserve by Heaven? Ata later time, the woman gives us a glimpse 
into her deepest life in these years, — she is writing of a time in 1856, 
when with her mother, improved but not yet restored, she had gone for 


a while to Keswick in the Lake country. ‘I remember so well one day 
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that summer ; alone, under the dark shadow of a yew tree on the hill- 
side, whence one saw beneath one the rocks and the river of sweet Bor- 
rowdale, — I remember so distinctly a mental struggle. I never had 
any other than one ideal of happiness, — love intensely felt and returned. 
Do those who really care for love care for anything else? I never did. 
But I believed that for me that one ideal was not intended. My life had 
had its vicissitudes of feeling and imagination. I thought that the 
future had no great joy for me,—only duties. I desired, I prayed, to 
be satisfied without personal happiness.” 


From the chapter entitled “ Meeting” we extract the follow- 
ing : — 


“‘ The lodging-place that we all occupied was kept by a mother and two 
daughters, who had had a reverse of fortune, and to whom this way of 
life was new. We were their first tenants. One of the daughters espe- 
cially was well educated and interesting. To her I gave a copy of Grill- 
parzer’s ‘ Sappho,’ which I had recently translated. I knew she would 
value it a little for my sake, but it never occurred to me that she would 
take it to the recluse in the drawing-room. She did so, however. Piles 
of manuscript on his desk had convinced her that he was ‘ an author,’ 
and it amused her to show him the little production of one of the other 
lodgers! Perhaps he may have thought that she did this at my request, 
perhaps his kindliness disposed him to help by a hint or two some humble 
literary aspirant — for always he was kind; at all events, the very next 
day he sent down a message proposing to call, and on the 21st of August 
there came a knock at our sitting-room door; the rapid entrance of a 
slight figure, some spell of simplicity and candor in voice and manner 
that at once gave a sense of freedom; and the give-and-take of easy talk 
— beginning with comments on the translation in his hand — had already 
ranged far and wide before he rose, and, lightly bowing, left the room.’ 
I thought him absolutely unlike any one I had ever met; singularly 
pleasant in all he said; even more singularly encouraging and gracious 
in his way of listening. He pointed out a passage in the translated play 
that had particularly taken his fancy : — 


‘*¢ Like to the little noiseless garden snail, 
At once the home and dweller in the home ; 
Still ready — at the very slightest sound — 
Frightened, to draw within itself again ; 
Still turning tender feelers all around, 
And slow to venture forth on surface new ; 
Yet clinging closely if it cling at all, 
And ne’er its hold relaxing — but in death.’ 


“1 Qne little observation of his clung to my memory, and returns to it very 
often in my present loneliness — is it too trivial to record? Discussing the 
building instinct in insect and bird, and their variety of dwellings, he said, 
‘The primary condition of the home is that there should be two.’ ” 
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I have transcribed these lines, because, in after days, he was much given 
playfully to designate himself ‘The Snail.’ At the close of this first 
call I well remember that my mother, who had been reclining the while 
in an adjoining room, exclaimed : ‘ What could you find to talk about so 
long, my dear? one might have thought you had known each other for 
years!’ That was it! To certain natures William Smith, from the first 
moment of meeting, could never seem a stranger! ‘The call was soon 
repeated, and afterwards he came three times in the evening, as then my 
mother was able to see him. She was at once impressed with his charm: 
‘How could you call him plain, my dear? he has one of the most de- 
lightful countenances I have ever seen!’ The dear mother! herself a 
sufferer and grievously depressed for two years past, it was not fre- 
quent at that time to hear her express delight; but she was delighted 
with him! He afterwards told me that just then he was ‘ positively 
starving for conversation.’ Hence, perhaps, his effervescence and aban- 
don.” 

The nearer approach of these two natures, so profoundly sym- 
pathetic and yet so different in temperament, carried them 
through several years of alternating sunlight and shadow, accord- 
ing as the courage of the one or the despondency of the other 
became the predominating influence. The self-abnegation of the 
thinker, easily accomplishing the surrender of its own life to se- 
clusion and solitude, shrank from the contemplation of like sur- 
render in another when it seemed immolation for his sake, and it 
was only when at last the glad conviction could no longer be 
resisted that happiness for both was at stake, and that sacrifice for 
her, too, would be its own delight that his soul, hungry for affec- 
tion, gave to the love he so long had cherished its right of utter- 
ance. 

Then followed ten years of such unbroken happiness as is sel- 
dom given to a biographer to chronicle or to mortals to enjoy. 
Its materials, so far as external circumstances were concerned, 
were of the simplest kind. For pleasure in its ordinary accepta- 
tion there was small provision, for luxury none. It is true that 
two long summers were spent in sight of the Alps; true that 
the favorite haunts amid the English lakes and on the English 
shore became the temporary homes of their nomadic life, but these 
surroundings were only the outward dress, they never gave its 
deepest character to their inner life. There was one luxury, in- 
deed, which they could never deny themselves, for whose sake no 
sacrifice could be accounted too great, and that was the luxury of 
friendship. Hospitality is the crowning virtue of English social 
life ; but no lavish indulgence of it in palace or mansion more beau- 
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tifully illustrates its spirit than the subservience in which the most 
imperative arrangements of their narrowly limited lives were held 
to the changes which might admit their greatest luxury and indul- 
gence — the presence and society of friends. 


‘“‘ We were seven months at Barmouth. What memories arise of grave 
and tender talk during sunset strolls along the quiet sands, while the 
distant Carnarvonshire mountains stood out lilac against a ‘daffodil 
sky ;’ of glad morning rambles, after morning work, over hills gorgeous 
with furze and heather ; or rapid pacing up and down the bridge, watch- 
ing the flowing or the ebbing rush of the tide! We had a good many 
brief visits from different friends during the summer, but we were much 
alone too. The winter found us in Edinburgh.” 

“In the January of 1868 we left Edinburgh for our dear Newton 
Place, and some of our kind friends thought it an injudicious move. But 
even in winter we enjoyed it thoroughly ; perhaps never more than then, 
when mighty winds swooping down from Scawfell tossed and twisted our 
protecting trees and shook the walls of our dwelling as they passed us by, 
or when heavy rains had turned our meadow into a lake, and flooded 
roads shut us most completely in. To the happy, storm is as exhilarating 
as sunshine, and I used to liken our secluded life to a full glass of cham 
pagne, into which — drop the merest trifle, it effervesces anew. A book, 
a magazine, sent by a friend, a parcel from the London library, the ar- 
rival of proof to correct, etc., still more, any natural spectacle — north- 
ern lights, frost-work, falling snow — anything, everything, was pleasur- 
able excitement. On such winter evenings my husband would often take 
me from room to room of our dwelling ‘ to show me’ the moon, or moon- 
lit clouds, or the starlight splendor in different parts of the sky. And 
after standing long in silence together gazing at the silent stars, he would 
turn from their oppressive magnificence with such words as these : ‘ Love 
must be better than hate in all worlds!’ So much was certain. While 
thus alone, from the first hour of rising — when I could hear him ‘ sing- 
ing, dancing to himself,’ — to the winding up of our evening by some 
game of chess or cards, all was conscious enjoyment. I cannot convey 
to those who did not know him, or knew him but slightly, the variety of 
his playfulness, the delicate humor that gave charm and freshness to 
‘every day’s most quiet need by sun and candlelight.’ I suppose it re- 
quired a heart like his, ‘ moored to something ineffable, supreme,’ and an 
entire absence from personal anxieties, enmities, ambitions. I only know 
that this ‘ spirit of joy ’ that he felt and diffused was, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, unique, and no sketch of his character that did not lay stress 
upon it could be in any degree complete. 

“ This year, 1868, — our ‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ as he sometimes called it, 
— was the most social of all our years. For several months we had a 
succession of dear friends, some of them eminently congenial companions 
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to my husband ; and between their coming and going, intervals of our 
own life. William was well and strong ; the seasons were all unusually 
fine ; in autumn the hills were one sheet of golden bracken, such as we 
never saw before or since ; the leaves hung later on his beloved birch- 
trees, and our mountain walks were longer than usual.” 


Mr. Merriam, with that felicity of expression which has led 
him everywhere to choose the right word, has named his book the 
“ Story ” of William and Lucy Smith, and so fully does it possess 
the interest of a romance, that had it, after the manner of a ro- 
mance, ended with the wedding, every reader would have felt that 
it had been well worth the telling. But when through all the experi- 
ences of their wedded life the thoughtful interest steadily expands, 
as every great theme which occupied the philosopher yields con- 
stantly new points of consideration, as the common joy, growing 
ever more intense, diffuses itself like a fragrance through a circle 
of closely united friends, as every anticipation is surpassed by the 
reality, and the only shadow cast upon their lives is that shared by 
all human joy, the question of its possible earthly continuance, 
surely the highest end of the story has been reached. Yet had 
the record closed with the history of these glad years, love’s deep- 
est lesson would still have been untaught. In the sense of com- 
munion with spirits who have gone before us comes the largest 
impulse to that patience, courage, and faithfulness with which we 
strive to complete for them the work they began. But if the pas- 
sionate fervor of her affection was too deep, too intense, for her 
physical frame long to endure its strain, it was at all events 
wholly free from that morbid self-indulgence which is only a more 
refined form of spiritual egotism. 

Perhaps the fittest expression for that sublimation of affection 
into which her whole being was absorbed would be the apotheosis 
of love, but with this worship, to which she does not hesitate to 
give the name of adoration, there is mingled the constant recog- 
nition of the higher truth, that love is of God, and loses itself in 
God. There is iteration, but it never wearies us, simply because 
it expends itself ever in reproducing from some new and fresh 
side the manifold thoughtful life of its object. 


“ Doubtless, too, she was under special influences from the character 
of her husband’s thinking, and from her attitude toward his memory. 
That attitude was one of worship. A part of her worship was to seek 
to follow his thoughts, his ideals, and no others ; to mould herself wholly 
on him. But may we not believe that he would have gently reminded 
her — for it was one of his most characteristic thoughts — that to every 
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nature, to every organization, there is assigned its own law, its own 
development, for which no other can be substituted, not even that of the 
most revered and beloved ? Whoever saw these two together in life, and 
appreciated their perfect union, must have realized that its very perfection 
lay partly in those differences which made them supplements to each 
other. Of no pair was it ever truer than of them, that 
“ * Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain ; his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference.’ 

“When he was taken from her, she tried to follow in his footsteps, as 
everywhere else, so especially on the one subject that engaged her heart 
—the thought of a future life. But in regard to that theme the differ- 
ence between his nature and her nature, between his experience and her 
experience, required and even compelled a different attitude in her from 
what his had been. The favorite realm of his life was thought, inquiry, 
speculation. His virtue was to test each belief inexorably and fearlessly 
by the standard not of desire but of truth; to keep reason on the judg- 
ment-seat, sovereign over the feelings which thronged and pressed like 
tumultuous suitors. And thereby he disciplined himself in self-control, 
and made large advances in those provinces of knowledge which are to 
be mastered by study and reflection. 

* But ‘no man can escape the limitation of his own qualities.’ And 
the habit of incessantly subjecting all ideas and emotions to a rigorous 
scrutiny imposes an undue limitation on some noble faculties. A lawyer’s 
cross-examination often sifts truth out of falsehood, but a perpetual cross- 
examination may rob the true story of its impressive and convincing 
quality. Nor does the atmosphere of perpetual meditation serve best to 
generate the great insights and assurances which belong to a complete 
humanity. Some highest knowledge comes only through action. It is 
only when the young bird trusts itself to flight that it learns how buoyant 
the air is to its wing. Meditation was to this soul the nest whence it 
could never bring itself to fly. It would seem that its full liberation 
could come only with the release from earthly conditions.” 


On one of the spurs of Snowdon.” 
“ My angel out of sight, how could I bear 
The sunset glory of this summer eve, 
When all the hills their purplest shadows wear, 
And all the clouds their rosiest hues receive, — 
How could I bear it, did I not believe 
Thy present sphere is yet more perfect and more fair. 


“Oh, but that deep down in my secret heart 
Such trust all fear and doubting underlies, 
Glories like these, in which thou hast no part, 
What could they be but torture to my eyes ? 
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Better the dreariest scene, the darkest skies, 
Better no more to be — if thou no longer art. 


* But since, Beloved, while I sit and gaze 
Upon the pageant of the earth and sky, 
My heart still throbs with thankfulness and praise, 
For what thou lovedst in our days gone by, 
I know thou must be living — life more high, 
Seeing and serving God in nearer, nobler ways.” 

Is it too much to say that in her love conquered death when 
the very sense of existence became at last a present consciousness 
of an immortal union? But the more profound and intense her 
grief, the deeper and more imperative became the impulse to 
constant and beneficent activity. The friendships whose caressing 
tenderness became ever more delicate and beautiful in the inter- 
course with this stricken and sorrowing soul occupy still the cen- 
tral place, while as one after another of the scenes of their 
happiness together are revisited, there is ever a yearning desire to 
found some permanent memorial, whose continued ministry of 
blessing shall fitly embody that large sympathy with humanity 
which characterized his life, — a desire which, as in the Patterdale 
Reading Room and Library, more than once found gratification. 

The delightful letters to intimate friends, which form a consid- 
erable part of the volume, reveal yet more fully this many-sided 
nature. In them she pours forth, now in playful, now in impas- 
sioned language, the richness of her fancy, and most of all of an 
affection which took all the world to her heart, and strove by the 
fullness of its own bounty to bring some compensation to those 
who seemed by sorrow, privation, or suffering shut out even from 
the simplest joys of existence. There was, perhaps, no trait in 
both Mr. and Mrs. Smith more remarkable, or which is more 
characteristic of her letters, than a certain vividness of perception 
and of sentiment in the presence of the commonest things. 
Nothing for them could become wholly commonplace. There 
seemed to be no object which the soul could not invest with a 
sense of beauty, wonder, and awe. The grass, the sunlight, a 
child were seen by them as if for the first time. Repetition had 
no power to stale any feature of a divine creation. Mrs. Smith 
was in the truest sense of that appellation, also, a poet, and the 
poems with which Mr. Merriam has enriched this volume, and 
which blossomed as naturally and irrepressibly from her pen as do 
nature’s offerings of beauty under the showers and the sun of the 
spring, illustrate by their quaint simplicity and beauty of thought 
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and expression the unpretentious openness and beauty of her 
life. 

The deepest influence exerted by human souls is the influence 
of character. Higher than any force of argument is the fascina- 
tion of pure, unselfish, and saintly lives, even when associated 
with views which are inadequate or convictions which are mis- 
taken, and it is a fascination which is often increased rather than 
diminished when it involves also sympathy with suffering. It can 
hardly be doubted that, even by such sympathy as will here be 
awakened, some souls sore pressed by the atmosphere of doubt and 
of darkness by which so many in our day are surrounded, will be 
led still farther to yield to such doubts, that for some such faint 
hold as they still have had upon the Son of God will be loosened, 
in the impression that perhaps the best intellects of the world are 
in protest against the claims of a Christian faith. But we believe 
that this will be true only of the smallest number of those for 
whom such lives as these will have any attraction whatever, and 
that among them all there will be fewer still who have ever 
known the comfort and joy of a true spiritual life for whom every 
spiritual experience of their own will not be deepened, and who 
will not clasp every object of their own Christian affection and 
hope with a yet deeper and more abiding sense of its precious- 
ness and its reality. Surely if admiration shall lead to imitation, 
if any shall be drawn by their example to accept loneliness for 
the sake of the rewards of the thinker, or to exchange the cheap 
satisfactions of social vanity for intimate converse with the most 
exalted themes of the universe ; if any shall become so enamored 
of the utter unworldliness of lives for whom plain living and 
high thinking necessitated an atmosphere too pure and too rare to 
sustain any save the purest and the most unselfish of human 
friendships, then the world will be the richer by the influence 
exerted. 

A review of these two charming lives is not a fitting place for 
any attempt to traverse the entire range of beliefs or of disbeliefs 
accepted by them, nor for a formal and elaborate defense of Chris- 
tianity as the true and legitimate embodiment of the kingdom of 
God in the world. There are, however, certain presuppositions 
constantly recurring in the language of the biographer, and cer- 
tain implications for which the reader’s acceptance is persistently 
asked, which challenge attention, and which cannot be overlooked. 
It is taken for granted that in the most thoughtful minds that 
general view of the universe which underlies the Scriptures has 
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been outgrown, and that in an all round and impartial estimate of 
human beliefs Christianity can claim no especial prerogatives in 
comparison with other faiths. 

The Germans have a name for a class of writings less frequent 
among ourselves, but of which this book of Mr. Merriam’s may 
fairly be called a specimen, — Tendenz-Schriften, — books which, 
in addition to their direct and ostensible purpose, aim at the in- 
culeation of some political, social, philosophical, or theological doc- 
trine. That doctrine, in this case, is a radicalism which has no 
room for an authoritative divine revelation, and in which a dis- 
tinctive Christianity must take its place among other purely 
human beliefs. And this doctrine is the teaching of the book. 
It is not merely incidental or implied —an undertone or back- 
ground from which we may infer the standpoint of the editor and 
biographer. The narrative, the exposition of opinions, and the 
interpretation of their development and of their connection with 
the thought of the period are all so shaped as to converge upon 
the definite proposition that the authority of Christ as a super- 
natural divine teacher has been outlived by the best intellect of 
the world. Three separate chapters of the book are given to 
elaborate exposition of a thorough-going theological radicalism ; 
indeed, it is the constant presupposition of the biographer, as it 
is the implication of a hundred passages scattered here and there 
throughout the volume. It is true that Christianity is still re- 
garded as the blossoming of human thought, aspiration, and affec- 
tion, but in the person of Christ we have only the supreme ex- 
pression of an idealizing human imagination superimposed upon 
the actual and historical Jesus of Nazareth. The assumption, 
however, that revealed and distinctive Christianity no longer 
holds the best intellects of the century is a belief which is not 
supported by facts. The great current on which are borne to-day, 
the most significant activities of the world’s thought as well as 
of the world’s life, moves under impulses which have come more 
largely from the person and the life of Jesus Christ than from 
any other source. It is that life, the truths it has conveyed, the 
ideas it has inspired, the aspiration it has kindled, and the pur- 
pose it has given to human effort, which are more and more 
evidently gaining possession of every department of the world’s 
manifold life. It is true that there are outlying fields not yet 
fully conquered. Science, in its absorption in the attributes and 
laws of matter, has left little room for the functions and laws of 
Spirit. Art, and in Art we include Literature, claiming to find 
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its exclusive object within itself and to exist only as a direct 
means of human enjoyment, has been unwilling to acknowledge 
that the highest use of man’s creative faculties is to furnish a 
vehicle for spiritual expression and life. Philosophy, placing a 
single function of the soul above the combined satisfaction of 
them all, has striven for that absolute knowledge which must, 
from his very nature, be denied to a finite being, and which could 
find no adequate expression even if attained, and in the despair 
of its failure has sought to destroy even that legitimate confidence 
which yet belongs to the imperfect results of man’s ever-growing 
intelligence. But each one of these, the scientist, the poet, and the 
philosopher alike, finds that there is one thing which, for each and 
all of them, remains at last, after all his search and all his ques- 
tioning, a residuum incapable of solution, but which is the one 
power underlying all, giving movement to all, and of which they 
have only been able to study the methods and the direction, and 
that for each of them is life. Even before that force which to 
the chemist and the astronomer alike is ultimate and unresolvable, 
and can only be reckoned with as a universal and underlying fact, 
all discussions of laws and of methods must be conducted with a 
reverent recognition of its mystery. 

And when, rising step by step from one plane of existence to 
another, force is transformed into life and life itself into a power 
adequate to the very origin and creation of life, and when that 
life, in the spiritual experience of man, takes on individual forms 
as distinct and as numberless as are the orbs of the heavens, then 
reverence may well pass into awe and awe into worship, and in 
that worship of the humble, penitent, loving soul the cycle of 
(spiritual) existence is completed. The resultant union and com- 
munion of the soul with its Creator and Father and Friend is no 
longer a question to be argued, but a fact before which to stand 
in the same attitude of reverent inquiry in which we stand before 
any other ultimate fact in any other realm of universal being. 

But this is a fact and an experience which has never been want- 
ing in any age of recorded history, and whether in Enoch, in 
Abraham, in David, in Isaiah, or in Paul it has been essentially 
the same fact, the same experience, and the same life. But it is 
a life which transcends all records of it, and could survive them 
all. In a true sense religion, and especially Christianity, is inde- 
pendent of any documents it has itself created, and just in pro- 
portion to its vitality must that independence be asserted. Chris- 
tianity constitutes a whole whose contents are too vast and too 
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varied, it includes too many elements, it embraces too many fac- 
tors, it has been distributed over too many ages, it enters as the 
informing principle into too many institutions, it is to-day the life 
of too many millions to render its destruction possible by the 
destruction of any of its isolated supports. But the assumption 
that the Christian any more than the Patriarchal or the Jewish 
faith has reached its ultimate form or expression is an assumption 
contradicted by every step of its history in the past, and would 
itself, if accepted, disprove the very divinity which it claims. In 
Christianity, indeed, alone has humanity attained to full self- 
consciousness. In the conviction of its own unity, and of the 
oneness of its destiny, it stands on the threshold of a wider and 
nobler existence than it ever yet has known. But human life is 
a process, and human character is a process. Both involve suc- 
cessive stages of advance and attainment. With yet greater 
reason must it be asserted that Christianity, which is the organized 
embodiment and expression of the highest spiritual life of the 
world, is also in the process of development. It is a strange lack 
of discrimination, however, which cannot separate supremacy and 
authority from absoluteness and perfection. If it be conceivable 
that Christianity should be in any sense or in any degree replaced, 
. it is not conceivable that it should be destroyed, or that any single 
element of its life should perish. And if replaced, it will be only 
by a transformation akin to that in which Christianity replaced 
Judaism, and Judaism the faith of the Patriarchs, in which not 
one jot or one tittle of the gospel shall pass away, but in which 
every truth, every aspiration, and even hope it has inspired shall 
be only more perfectly fulfilled. 


Henry Loomis. 
New York, N. Y. 





A DYING NARRAGANSETT CHURCH. 


THE State of Rhode Island was founded upon principles of 
religious freedom and universal toleration; and liberty of con- 
science was permitted even, as Dr. MacSparran regretted and 
complained in his “ America Dissected,” to the extent of “no 
religion at all.” Religious exiles of various beliefs, and religious 
fanatics as well, found safe refuge there. All the “eighty-two 
pestilent heresies” which were so sadly enumerated and so bit- 
terly hated by Massachusetts Puritan divines doubtless found 
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followers, friends, and homes in Rhode Island. To that friendly 
State came Samuel Gorton, that brilliant, extraordinary, and 
most irritating man, and the Boston-exiled Anne Hutchinson 
found there a safe refuge and friends. There, too, at a later date, 
Jemima Hutchinson, the ‘“ Universal Friend,” began her strange 
and prosperous career. In Rhode Island the Quakers found 
toleration, and the Episcopal Church a contented home; and, 
through Roger Williams, the Baptist Church and all its minor 
subdivisions found so permanent an abiding-place that to this 
day churches not only of “ Regular” Baptists, but of Calvary 
Baptists, Freewill Baptists, and Seventh Day Baptists, are flour- 
ishing and increasing in Rhode Island. 

To one familiar with the names at least of the various smaller 
bodies, or subdivisions, of the Baptist denomination, the church 
notice which appeared this summer in the weekly newspaper of 
the little town of Wickford, Rhode Island, might not have ap- 
peared strange or unusual. It read thus: “The Six-Principle 
Baptist Church of Stony Lane, organized in 1665, will be open 
Sunday morning for services.” The ancient date of the establish- 
ment of this church, as well as the unusual and hitherto unheard- 
of denominational name, attracted at once our curiosity, attention, 
and study. 

The first Baptist church in America (and it was the second 
English Baptist church only in the world) was founded by Roger 
Williams, in Providence, in the year 1639, and is now the wealthy 
First Baptist Society of Providence. The second American Bap- 
tist church was almost immediately formed in Newport, and, 
indeed, some church historians contend that the Newport church 
was organized first. The third church after these first two, or we 
might say these two first, churches was the little church in Stony 
Lane. 

Wickford was, in 1665, a well-established trading-post with the 
Indians. Richard Smith, an English gentleman, bad, as Roger 
Williams wrote, “ for his conscience to God left faire possessions 
in Gloster Shire and came to ye Nahiggensik Country, where by 
Gods Mersie and ye favor of Nahiggensik Sachems he broke ye 
ice at hys great charge and hazzards and put up in ye thickest of 
ye barbarians ye first English house among them.” Before the 
year 1640 he built the block-house which still stands (though 
built over and around by later owners) on Cocumcusset Farm (or 
Cawcawmssquissick, as Roger Williams spelt it), about half a 
mile from the Stony Lane Church. There he lived at peace with 
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the Indians, and “ gave free entertainment to all ye travellers,” 
and there, too, Roger Williams made his home for several years, 
— from 1646 to 1651, — and established the Six-Principle Church 
of Stony Lane, and probably induced Elder Thomas Baker to 
come from Newport, in 1664, to thoroughly organize the church, 
and become its first permanent preacher; while Richard Smith 
doubtless gave the land on which the church now stands to the 
struggling society. 

The original tract of land of Cocumeusset, which was leased 
for one thousand years from the Narragansett Sachems by Rich- 
ard Smith, was nine miles in length and three miles wide. The 
title to it was so long in dispute that it formed the beginning of 
a series of lawsuits and grants that at last involved all Narragan- 
sett, and nearly annihilated Rhode Island by dividing the Provi- 
dence Plantations and Kings Province in two parts and annexing 
them respectively to Massachusetts and Connecticut. When 
Richard Smith leased this tract of land it was rich meadow-land 
in full cultivation by the peaceful Narragansett Indians, but it 
now bears many groves of great English oaks of two centuries’ 
growth, planted perhaps by Richard Smith in memory of his 
English home, or possibly (as by his neighbor Willet, who lived 
a few miles below on Boston Neck) planted in anger at the high 
price he had to pay for lumber; for the logs and boards for 
Richard Smith’s house were all brought to Wickford from Taun- 
ton. 

This farm, and all the land around the church, lies in a locality 
of great historical interest. All around and through it raged 
fierce Indian wars. It was to Richard Smith’s house that the 
English soldiers retreated after the shockingly cruel “Great 
Swamp Fight,” in which so many hundred Narragansett and 
Pequot Indians were killed. It was used as a stockade or fort in 
King Philip's War, when, as the record says, Smith “ howsed his 
goods corn Provisions and Cattell for a Garison and supply to 
the whole army of New England.” It remained standing in 
1676, with the old stone fort at Warwick, when they were the 
only English habitations left undestroyed by the Indians on the 
mainland between Stonington and Providence. All the country 
around was, a century later, foraged and threatened by both armies 
in the Revolutionary War; and the Six-Principle Church, as well 
as the old Episcopal Church, St. Paul’s of Wickford, was used as 
a barrack for the American soldiers. 

Richard Smith’s wife rendered as great services to Rhode 
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Island as did her husband, for she brought from her Cheshire 
home the receipt for the making of the renowned Cheshire cheese ; 
and she gave it and taught it to the wives of the Narragansett 
planters, and they made by it the Rhode Island cheese that became 
such a famous article of export, and such a settled and lucrative 
means of income to thrifty Narragansett farmers. 

The name “ Six Principle ” was given to the sect by its founders, 
because they took for their distinguishing faith and belief the six 
principles contained in the first three verses of the sixth chapter 
of Hebrews, which read thus: ‘ Therefore, leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith 
toward God, Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment, 
And this will we do if God permit.” The doctrine of baptisms 
is, of course, in their belief, as in all Baptist churches, the doc- 
trine of adult baptism by immersion, and the only great point of 
doctrine in which they differ from the established Baptist Church 
is in the rite of “laying on of hands.” To this rite they rigidly 
adhere, and refuse church-fellowship and communion with those 
who have not been, as they phrase it, “ under hands.” They are 
also sometimes called “‘ General” Baptists, because they believe in 
general atonement. 

The denomination grew rapidly in influence and size. In 1729 
there were thirteen flourishing churches in New England, which 
were nearly all located in Rhode Island. At last its members 
were numbered by thousands, and it was the most influential sect 
in Rhode Island. It remained thus for two or three generations, 
and then began as rapidly to decline, and by the time of the 
Revolutionary War had decreased astonishingly in numbers and 
strength. In 1860 “The Baptist Almanac” stated that there 
were then in existence only eighteen Six-Principle Baptist 
churches. Now not a dozen feeble societies exist in the United 
States; one in Connecticut, one in Massachusetts, and the re- 
mainder in Rhode Island, all small, uninfluential and perishing. 

Though the members of these Six-Principle churches were 
@ pure, sincere people, constant in church attendance, firm in their 
faith, and holy in their lives, they were never strong in good 
works, and thus the reasons for the decay and extinction of their 
societies are very manifest, and the causes are easily traced and 
shown. Though in doctrine so closely allied to other and uni- 
versally flourishing Baptist sub-denominations, in habits and 
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practices they have always differed materially. There has never 
been a school, an academy, a college, or any educational institu- 
tion either established or supported by the Six-Principle Baptists. 
They have never started or been interested in any missionary 
work, and have never subscribed to or worked for any reformatory 
measures such as have been aided by moral-reform, anti-slavery, 
and temperance societies. This might have been possibly because 
they disliked the form of the societies and their methods of work, 
and not because they disapproved of the object; but they have 
never worked in their own way, or shown any interest in, or open 
approval of, reform work. They have never had a representative 
magazine or newspaper. It is said that one of their members, 
who was a printer, once printed a few sheets in newspaper form, 
and gave the circular the name of “ John the Baptist,” but the 
feeble church-paper soon died. As their elders and preachers had 
no salaries, they were all forced to work at trades to support their 
families, and thus could not travel and disseminate their doctrines. 
In short, they have known no enterprise or advance, and have 
entirely neglected all literature and education; they have “ done 
no works,” and the present result was inevitable. 

I have heard of but one book written upon their denomination, 
the “ History of the Six-Principle Baptist Church,” by Richard 
Knight, who was one of their elders. This book I have never 
seen, nor have I ever known a member of the Six-Principle 
Church, or indeed any person of any or no religious belief, who 
has ever seen it. It is not in the collection of the American 
Antiquarian Society, which is so rich in old Baptist works, nor in 
any public library, nor in the library of any historical association 
which I have visited or consulted; but we will believe that it 
exists somewhere, and will not remove from the poor denomina- 
tion that shadow, that wraith of a book, since it is all the literary 
record it has. Their local church records have also apparently 
been written with studied neglect and preserved with but in- 
different care. 

The church in Stony Lane is the oldest of the denomination, 
and in its dying condition is a type of the present state of its 
sister churches in Rhode Island. The church edifice is a small, 
trim, low building, which stands upon a most beautiful and pic- 
turesque site, about half a mile from the old post-road which runs 
from New York to Boston. It commands, in every direction, a 
lovely view of green meadows and rolling woodland, and is over- 
hung by the dark branches of a great oak, the “ plumed ranks of 
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tall wild cherry,” and the tender green of feathery locust trees, 
through which the sunlight flickers down on the old church and 
the green and mossy headstones in the churchyard. Some of these 
gray old gravestones are two hundred years old, but Narragansett 
winter frosts and summer rains have made the inscriptions illegi- 
ble; the oldest epitaph which could be deciphered showed that 
the stone had been erected in the year 1745. The neglected 
graves were all overgrown with a thick, deep tangle of black- 
berry brambles, straggling golden-rod, and long grass, while in 
one corner waved a few spindling, neglected stalks of hollyhocks 
and crimson and white phlox. The graveyard seemed so lonely, 
so uncared for, so forever deserted by human beings, and yet, with 
its thick tangle of grass and brambles, and its great flat, sunny 
tombstones, so comfortable and inviting a home for Narragansett 
snakes, that we penetrated the green thicket with much timidity 
and shrinking, and only after vigorous explorations in advance 
with protending sticks and riding whips among the fallen head- 
stones and the thick brambles. Many quaint and pathetic old 
epitaphs were found, containing strange and unusual Christian 
names ; manifold and sometimes inappropriate texts of Scripture 
were seen; simple, unlettered rhymes were repeated on stone 
after stone, often strangely worded, but none the less tender 
tributes to the dead; all the hackneyed stone-script of country 
stone-cutters, and some curious lists of the great virtues and good 
qualities of the Six-Principle-ites buried beneath. The few white 
marble headstones which marked the more recently made graves 
nearly all showed by their inscriptions that aged people were 
buried in the later graves. Indeed, there are no young church 
members in the present congregation ; none save old people attend 
the church ; the Elder is an old miller from a neighboring town, 
who drives over every alternate Sunday to exhort and commune 
with the “last leaves on the tree”; the most prominent member 
is a very aged, tall, thir, snowy-haired, “ antient maide,” known 
as blind Betsy Ann Briggs. She is a deaconess in the church, 
and has the bearing and expression of an inspired prophetess. 
Though blind, she walks erect, and with firm and stately step, as 
one who sees with clear vision; and she tramps daily, alone and 
guideless, many miles on the lonely country roads and the danger- 
filled railroad tracks. She told us that frequently but two or 
three persons would be present at the Sunday services of the 
Stony Lane church; and soon these few lonely old Six-Principle 
believers and their white-haired deaconess will join the sleeping 
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members beneath the gray headstones in the churchyard. Then 
the old church, unless claimed or rescued by some other denomi- 
nation, will through neglect fall down, as have many old buildings 
through Narragansett, and the Stony Lane churchyard will be 
added to the scores of neglected and forgotten burial grounds 
that dot the neighboring country for miles around. 

The present expiring condition of this church is all the more 
marked, and the weakness and folly of its narrow-minded and self- 
satisfied isolation, and the absolute wickedness of its selfish in- 
difference is proved with all the more force, because it is the only 
church in the locality which has not thriven. It has paid the 
penalty of unchristian coldness in its fast-approaching and in- 
evitable annihilation. In the same village is an old and flourish- 
ing Regular Baptist church. And only two miles distant is the 
old Episcopal Church, St. Paul’s of Narragansett, which has the 
oldest church edifice of any Episcopal church in New England ; 
this church is also increasing in numbers and prosperity. Near 
at hand are also Methodist and Seventh Day Baptist congregations 
of large size. 

The First Baptist Church of Providence believed in the Six 
Principles, and practiced the rite of laying on of hands until the 
year 1791. Blind Betsy Ann Briggs said very scornfully of the 
founder of the church: “ Roger Williams believed in the Six 
Principles when he lived here in Wickford, but he changed; he 
was always changing.” She in this belief concurred with Gov- 
ernor Coddington, who, in the year 1677, wrote thus of Roger 
Williams to George Fox: “I have known him about fifty years, a 
mere weather-cock ; constant only in inconstancy; poor man! 
that doth not know what should become of his soul, if this night 
it should be taken from him. He was once for the priests and 
took up their principles to fight against the truth. One while he 
is a Separatist at New Plymouth, joining with them till they are 
weary of him. Another time you may have him placed a teacher 
or a member of the church at Salem. O then a great deal of 
devotion is placed in women wearing of vails in their assemblies 
as if the power of godliness was in it; and then to be against the 
King’s patent and authority, and writeth a large book in quarto 
against it. One time for mens wearing caps, and not hats for 
covering their faces; and again hats and no caps; one time for 
waterbaptism, men and women must be plunged into the water ; 
and then throw it all down again.” 


I think the white-haired deaconess was wrong in ening to 
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Roger Williams a desertion from the full number of principles. 
As long as he lived the Baptist churches all might be called Six- 
Principle churches not only in Rhode Island, but elsewhere; and 
that vagary should not be unjustly added to Governor Codding- 
ton’s long and truthful list. 

Across the green meadows, and by the lonely bridle-paths 
which were then the only roads through the woods, the early 
settlers rode in the eighteenth century to this Stony Lane church. 
Each farmer carried his wife, or daughter, or little child, on a 
pillion behind him ; the wealthier church members were mounted 
on Narragansett Pacers, — that famous Rhode Island breed, the 
first distinctively American race of horses. The poorer families, 
and the negro slaves, rode on heavier, clumsier horses, which 
often, too, were pacers, “then so highly prized, now so odious 
deemed.’ THorseflesh was economized by the “ride and tie” 
system. In that way four persons could ride very comfortably 
part of the way to church. A man and his wife would mount the 
saddle and pillion, ride a couple of miles, tie the steed, and walk 
on. The horse would soon again be mounted by the second couple, 
who had walked the first two miles. The second pair of riders 
would pass the first riders, go on for a mile, dismount and tie, and 
so on to the church. 

The men doubtless rode fully armed with matchlocks or mus- 
kets, as did always the church-going Puritans : — 


“Each man equipped on Sunday morn 
With psalm-book, shot, and powder-horn.” 


Though Narragansett Indians were kindly natured and quickly 
subdued, the fear of treacherous assault and robbery lingered 
long in the settlers’ hearts. Stray wolves, too, were feared, that 
might have wandered down from wolf-abounding Massachusetts 
woods, —as had also the heretical spiritual wolves,— and glad 
were Plymouth Pilgrims to be rid of both. But the question of 
wolfdom depends somewhat on the point of vision, and I doubt 
not the mild, peaceful, and too quiet sheepfold of the Six-Principle 
Baptists was held by the Puritan ministers Mather, and Wilson, 
and Cotton, to be the home, the den, of a pack of ravening and 
pestilent wolves. 

The disburdened horses were tied during the long services to 
the trees, horse-posts, and fences near the church; and the scene 
resembled the outskirts of a gypsy camp or an English horse 
fair. The men of the congregation were dressed in leathern 
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breeches, scarlet doublets or heavy cloth waistcoats, and coats with 
great flaps and pockets. On their feet they wore heavy milled 
stockings and square-toed shoes with buckles. Very old or infirm 
men wore great-coats or cloaks and high boots. Upon their heads 
were straight-brimmed hats, though a very vain or worldly man 
might wear a great wig, with a “ costly black beaverett,”’ or, at a 
later date, a cocked hat. The women wore camlet or persian or 
calimanco loose gowns, covered with long, full aprons. Around 
their necks were folded kerchiefs or “cross-cloths.” They wore 
one of two kinds of caps, which were then in high fashion,—a 
“round cord cap,” which did not cover the ears, or a “ strap cap,” 
which was fastened under the chin. The richer dames may have 
dignified their caps by the fine names of “quoif” or “ ciffer,” 
Narragansett French for coiffure, but the article of head-gear 
was the same. Flat chip or woven horse-hair hats were worn by 
the women in summer, and warm riding-hoods of “ tabby” or 
“persian”? in the winter. Silk and tiffany hoods were town 


luxuries, too fine for simple Six-Principled souls. Red “ whit- 
tles” or great cloaks called “capuchins,” and heavy drugget 
petticoats, added warmth to their winter attire; while long gloves, 
fastened at the elbow with “ glove-tightens ” of horse-hair, covered 


their hands. Sometimes a black velvet mask with a silver 
mouth-piece was added to their riding attire as a protection against 
the weather. This was, of course, removed within the church. 
The children were little miniatures of their parents ; caps, gowns, 
aprons, and kerchiefs attired the little girls, while the youngest 
boys, as soon as they could walk, wore knee-breeches and flapped 
coats. So the Six-Principle congregation was cheerful enough to 
the sight, though the little country church did not blossom with 
the colors of a tropical forest, with gay mantles, hooped petti- 
coats, white wigs, and velvet coats, with “ erminett” and “ rus- 
selett”” and “hum-hum” and “wild-bore” gowns, as did the 
Puritan and Episcopal town churches at that date. 

Not very interesting were the long services in this old church. 
There was neither singing nor chanting —that were Popish. 
Their preachers received no salaries, lest they be thought like 
Simon Magus, and thus were often neither brilliant nor clever 
men, though there are traditions of a few fine, eloquent preachers 
in the church. Tedious prayers and more tedious prophesyings 
and exhortings were listened to by the patient congregation, who 
sat with the sexes divided and placed on either side of the church, 
as in Quaker and Puritan meetings. Through fierce winter 
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weather these Six-Principle believers sat in the unheated, freezing 
church, with a patient godliness that seemed to deserve a better 
fate than that of extinction. 

But selfish and passive goodness is not all that is necessary. 
This dying church teaches in its career and in its fast-approaching 
end the unswerving truth, that the life and success and advance- 
ment of the Christian Church is not in faith alone, but in deeds. 
May this short account of its quiet and fading existence help to 
extend the lesson. 


Alice Morse Earle. 


Brooxxyn, N. Y. 





THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF THE “TE DEUM.” 


THERE are three distinct stages in the development of the early 
Latin hymnody,— the Hebraic, the classic, and the popular. 
The first belongs to that age when the Psalm-Book was still the 
chief manual of the church’s praises, and the influence of classic 
culture was felt but slightly. The second is that inaugurated by 
Hilary and Ambrose, in which the quantitative metres, borrowed 
by the classic Latin poets from their Greek predecessors, were in- 
troduced with more or less consistency into the church’s songs of 
praise. The third is that of a return to the accented and rhymed 
verse which constituted the primitive and really popular poetry 
of the Latin tongue, and which still survived among the peasants, 
the artificers, and the soldiers, after it had been banished from 
literary use. The name of Pope Damasus is inseparably asso- 
ciated with this revival of the genuine and native poetry of the 
Latin tongue. In addition to these, there were some attempts 
to adopt into the Latin hymns the alliterative forms of Celtic 
and Teutonic verse, but they were not carried out with any thor- 
oughness. 

The remains of the second and third eras or states of hymnodic 
development are ample and valuable, and they constitute the body 
of the hymns of the early Latin Church. But those of the first 
stage are not so. We have many Latin hymns, but very few 
Latin psalms. Partly this may be due to the fact that the pro- 
ductive foree in this field was but. weak ; more probably it was due 
to the formless and free character of these compositions. As we 
see from the Apostle’s reference to the matter (1 Cor. xiv. 26), 
the freedom of individual action in composing for the praises of 
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the church was as great as in the case of its prayers. They might 
be made up under the inspiration of the moment, as is still done 
by the freedmen of the South, the composer bearing the burden 
in singing, and the people joining in the refrain. Unpremedi- 
tated and formless compositions of this kind seldom would be 
thought worthy of preservation ; and if any came down to us they 
would be those whose extraordinary excellence had impressed 
them on the memories of the hearers. So even in the Greek 
Church there are but half a dozen of these Christian psalms still 
in existence, and in Latin hymnody just half as many, of which 
one is certainly a translation from the Greek, and a second partly 
so. The three are the “ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” the “Te Deum 
laudamus,” and the “Salvum fae populum tuum,” which we find 
appended to the “ Te Deum laudamus,” but which I shall endeavor 
to show is an independent hymn. 

Of the “Gloria in excelsis” we have the Greck original in 
the Apostolical Constitutions and in the Alexandrian manuscript 
of the New Testament. As for the Latin version, we only know 
that it must have been made before the rise of the Macedonian 
heresy with regard to the godhead of the Holy Spirit, as both the 
original and the translation have been interpolated with regard to 
that heresy, but in different places. It therefore was translated 
most probably before a. p. 381, when Macedonius and his follow- 
ing were condemned by the Second Ecumenical Synod. This is 
the lower limit of date, but it may have been composed more 
than two centuries earlier. Bunsen is positive that it is the very 
hymn Pliny found the Christians of Bithynia singing in the open- 
ing years of the second century, and that in alternative strophes 
after the Hebrew fashion (carmen Christo quasi deo dicere secum 
invicem). As he says, “there is no trace in it of any metre ; and 
indeed it would be quite inexplicable if we found in it any but 
the primitive Hebrew element. . . . It is easily reducible to the 
antiphonic system of Hebrew poetry.” 

The composite hymn we call the “Te Deum laudamus ” cannot 
—as it stands— be older than the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury or younger than the first quarter of the sixth. If it be all 
of a piece, — that is, if the “Salvum fac populum ” be insepa- 
rable from the earlier part of the psalm,— these are the two 
limits of its date. As it uses in its last verses the Vulgate version 
of the Latin Scriptures, finished by Jerome in a. D. 404, it can- 
not be much older than a. D. 450, when that version, in spite of 
the hostile influence of Augustine of Hippo, would be established 
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in liturgic use. And as it is mentioned in the Monastic Rules of 
Cesarius of Arles, and of Benedict of Nursia, it cannot be of later 
date than a. D. 525-530. 

This is what makes it especially well worth inquiring whether 
we have before us two psalms of different date, or only one psalm, 
in what we call the “Te Deum.” All attempts to establish a higher 
antiquity for the whole composition have broken down. The 
most careful comparison of all the early manuscript copies shows 
the influence of the Vulgate in each and all, as regards those con- 
cluding verses. If they are part of the original psalm, then it is 
not the work of Ambrose or of Hilary, or of any still earlier poet 
of the era before Ambrose and Hilary substituted classic for He- 
braic forms in the praise songs of the church. It is of the fifth 
century, and by some unknown poet, who may be the Abundus, 
or the Sisebutus, or the Nicetas, to each of whom it is ascribed 
vaguely by early but uncritical writers. 

The psalm, however, bears so evidently the stamp of a greater 
antiquity than this, that some have tried to overcome the difficulty 
by assuming that it is a comparatively late translation of a very 
early Greek psalm. But here, also, there is a want of evidence, 
and also a strong presumption to the contrary. No Greek orig- 
inal has ever been found for any but three of the concluding verses 
(24, 25, 26). And is it likely that if the Greek Church ever 
had possessed so great a psalm as this, it would have allowed it to 
lapse into oblivion? If it already existed in Greek, why did the 
compiler of the Apostolical Constitutions ignore it, while insert- 
ing others of far less value? It is true that the Byzantine Church 
was so much enamored of its elaborate and long-drawn “ troparia ” 
and “canons,” as to neglect the earlier Greek hymnody almost 
entirely. But we are not dependent on the Byzantines in this 
matter, and in all the ample literature of the Greek Church — 
liturgic, historical, and dogmatic — there has not been found a 
trace of an allusion to our psalm. It would be no compliment to 
the Greek Church to deprive the Latin of the credit and honor of 
having given the “Te Deum” to the Christian world. 

On the other hand, if we draw a line of division between the 
twenty-first and the twenty-second verses of the psalm, we shall find 
no difficulty in giving to each of the psalms, into which we thus 
divide the whole, its proper place and honor. As it is necessary 
for my purpose that my readers should have the original text be- 
fore them, I insert it here in its authentic form : — 
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Te Deum laudamus ; 
Te Dominum confitemur. 
Te eternem Patrem omnis terra veneratur. 
Tibi omnes Angeli, 
Tibi ceeli et universe Potestates, 
Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant : 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 
Pleni sunt ceeli et terra majestatis tue glorie. 
Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus, 
Te Prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
Te Martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 
Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia, 
Patrem immense majestatis, 
Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 
Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 
Tu rex glorie, Christe, 
Tu Patris sempiternus es Filius. 
Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem ; 
Non horruisti Virginis uterum. 
Tu, devicto mortis aculeo, 
Aperuisti credentibus regna celorum. 
18 Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes in gloria Patris. 
19 Judex crederis esse venturus. 
20 Te ergo quesumus, tuis famulis subveni, 
Quos pretioso sanguine redemptisti. 
21 Xterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari. 


22 (1) Salvum fac populum tuum, Domine, 
Et benedic hereditati tue. (Psalm xxviii. 9.) 
23 (2) Et rege eos, 
Et extolle illos usque in eternum. (Ibidem.) 
24 (3) Per singulos dies benedicimus Te, 
25 (4) Et laudamus nomen Tuum 
In seculum et in seculum seculi. (Psalm exv. 2.) 
26 (5) Dignare, Domine, die isto 
Sine peccato nos custodire. 
27 (6) Miserere nostri, Domine, 
Miserere nostri. 
28 (7) Fiat misericordia tua, Domine, super nos, 
Quemadmodum speravimus in Te. (Psalm xxxiii. 22.) 
29 (8) In Te, Domine, speravi ; 
Non confundar in eternum. (Psalm xxxi. 1.) 


It will be observed that I have separated the “ Salvum fac popu- 
lum” from the rest. I now proceed to give the reasons for this. 

1. The difference in tone and in content calls for the separa- 
tion. Long before my attention was directed to this question, I 
became conscious of a break at verse 22 whenever I heard the 
psalm chanted. I am not learned in music, but I venture the 
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assertion that there is a substantial recognition of this break in 
the best musical settings. The “Te Deum” proper has a unity 
of impression, which is missed when the “Salvum fac” is added 
to it. It has a triumphant tone of exultation, which disappears 
after verse 21. It has an objectivity and a concreteness, which is 
lacking in this appendix. As A. W. Schlegel says of the best 
early hymns, it is epic and narrative in character, while the “ Sal- 
vum fac ” is lyric, pleading, and pathetic. The “Te Deum” fixes 
our thoughts on the sufficiency of God in Christ; the “ Salvum 
fac ” turns from this highest level of Christian praise to dwell on 
the weakness and the needfulness of man. The “Te Deum” 
is intensely and historically Christian ; the “ Salvum fac ” for the 
most part is taken from the Old Testament, and, except perhaps 
in verse 26 (5), it never rises above that level. 

2. There is one peculiarity of the “Te Deum” which runs 
through verse after verse, but which entirely disappears in the 
“‘Salvum fac.” It is the beginning lines with a pronoun of the 
second person singular. Of the twenty-six lines in the arrange- 
ment given, five begin with “Tu”; three with “ Tibi” ; six with 
“Te.” Of the fourteen lines of the ‘“ Salvum fac ” not one has this 
kind of a beginning, the nearest approach to it being the “ In Te” 
of verse 29 (8), although in several places it would have involved 
neither an alteration of the sense nor a weakening of the expres- 
sion to have adopted the peculiarity of the “Te Deum.” And 
this was a more striking peculiarity in a Latin composition of any 
kind than it would be in a psalm in any modern language, be- 
cause the Latin was so much accustomed to suppress the nomina- 
tive cases of personal pronouns, as rendered needless by the in- 
flexional terminations of the verb. To a Cicero or a Catullus, the 
“Te Deum” would have sounded barbarous. The “Salvum fac” 
does not offend classic taste in this way, even where a similarity 
might have been expected. 

3. The Bible of the author of the “Te Deum” was the early 
Itala version, made from the Greek in both the Old and the New 
Testaments. The Bible of the author of the “Salvum fac” was 
the Vulgate translation made from the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals of the Scriptures by Jerome in a. D. 362-404. 

(a) In verse 4 of the “* Te Deum” we have the Trisagion or 
Seraphic hymn, from Isaiah vi. 3. As in all the Greek and 
Oriental liturgies, the Cherubim are associated with the Seraphim 
in the introduction to it. As in all the ancient liturgies, cali 
(the heavens) are associated with terra (the earth) in the second 
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line. Of the expansion of “Thy glory” into “the majesty of 
Thy glory ” I shall speak farther on. 

Unfortunately no manuscript of the Itala version of Isaiah is 
known to be in existence. But it is noteworthy that the Septua- 
gint (from which it was made) retains instead of translating the 
Hebrew word “ Sabaoth” while Jerome translates it by “ exer- 
cituum.” So the “Te Deum” has “ Sabaoth,” as the Itala almost 
certainly had. 

(6) In verse 17 of the “Te Deum” the expression “ mortis 
aculeo”’ is an obvious reference to the expression in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
rendered in the English version “the sting of death.” Jerome 
renders the phrase by “stimulus mortis,’ while the Itala had 
“‘ mortis aculeus ” just as our psalm has. 

(c) The “ eterna . . . gloria munerari” of verse 21 seems to 
me to contain an allusion to Romans vi. 23. But if so, then the 
author of our psalm had before him the Itala and not the Vulgate 
version of that text, for the former brings out the idea reproduced 
in this verse, while the latter obscures it : — 

Itala: Stipendia enim delinquentie mors, donativum autem 
Dei vita eterna in Christo Jesu domino nostro. 

Vulgate: Stipendia enim peccati mors, gratia autem Dei vita 
eterna in Christo Jesu domino nostro. 

Jerome’s rendering of xépeoua is the more literal, but the Itala 
catches the military allusion, — the contrast between the soldier’s 
hard-earned pay and the unearned donatives by which his general 
seeks his regard and confidence. And this corresponds to the 
representation of eternal life as a gift in our psalm, — an idea 
which is obliterated in the ordinary text and the current English 
version by the corruption of “* munerari ” into “ numerari.” 

(d) There are other allusions to passages of Scripture in the 
“Te Deum”: but they offer nothing decisive as to our argument. 
They contain nothing peculiar to the Itala version. But there is 
nothing peculiar to the Vulgate in any of the twenty-one verses 
we have designated as constituting the original and genuine “ Te 
Deum.” ; 

On the other hand, the eight verses of the “ Salvum fac” con- 
tain no less than four distinct quotations from the Vulgate version 
of the Psalms, and it is the presence of these which has stood in 
the way of assigning a very early date to the whole psalm. 

4. While there is but one recension (with a few various read- 
ings) of the “Te Deum,” there are five recensions of the “ Salvum 
fae,” which differ markedly from each other : — 
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(1) In the Vatican Library there is an old Roman psalter, 
which gives but four verses out of the eight, and those in a differ- 
ent order: 24, 25, 22, 23. This is followed by a verse from the 
apocryphal additions to Daniel (iii. 26). 

(2) The famous Psalter of Queen Christina of Sweden, prob- 
ably compiled in Italy in the seventh century, also now in the 
Vatican Library, has only verse 26, with the same verse from the 
apocryphal Daniel. 

(3) A third Vatican manuscript gives us verses 22, 23, the 
verse from the apocryphal Daniel, 26, 27. 

(4) The famous Bangor Antiphonary, which gives the hymns 
used by the Irish Church in the seventh century, gives verses 22, 
23, 24, 25, 28, and omits verses 26, 27, and 29. 

These differences seem to arise from different handlings of a 
Greek psalm, which is found in the Alexandrian Manuscript of the 
New Testament. For the sake of exact comparison I give it in 
the Latin : — 

(24) 1. Per singulos dies benedicam Tibi, 
(25) 2. Et laudabo nomen Tuum in seculum 
Et in seculum seculi. (Psalm exv. 2.) 
(26) 3. Dignare, Domine, die isto 
Sine peccato nos custodire. 
. Benedictus es, Domine, 
Deus patrum nostrim 3 
Et laudabile et gloriosum nomen Tuum, 
In secula. Amen. (Dan. iii. 26.) 

Now be it noted that the notion of a Greek original for the “Te 
Deum” has nothing to go upon except this Greek original of a 
part of the “Salvum fac.” And that this is a later appendix to 
our psalm is indicated by difference of structure and of content, 
by the use of a later version of the Latin Bible, by its variety of 
recensions, and by its relations to a Greek hymn, of which it is a 
partial translation. 

If we detach the “ Salvum fac” from the “Te Deum,” what 
are we able to say of the home and date of the great Latin psalm, 
which thus emerges out of the confusions produced by their asso- 
ciation? On neither point is there anything like certainty, but we 
are justified in assigning it to an earlier date than the great Chris- 
tological controversies, which began early in the fourth century ; 
and also earlier than the introduction of classic metres into the 
praises of the church, which probably was begun by Hilary of 
Poitiers shortly before a. p. 360. The Christology of our psalm, 
although sound and Scriptural, is not of the developed type which 
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the church reached through those controversies ; and the phrase 
* suscepisti hominem,” although thought orthodox enough in the 
age of Augustine, was tabooed after the condemnation of Nestorius 
at Rome in A. p. 430. 

These are the certainties. The probability, I think, is that the 
“Te Deum” originated in the province of Africa, where Minu- 
cius Felix and Tertullian made the beginning of a Christian Latin 
literature in the second century, when the literature of the Church 
of Italy and of Southern Gaul was still Greek. Our psalm prob- 
ably belongs, not to theirs but the next generation, and to what has 
been called, from the martyr bishop of Carthage, “ the Cyprianic 
Age.” He presided over that see in A. D. 248-258, at a time 
when the separatist tendencies, which afterward took final shape 
in Donatism, were already manifesting themselves in the schism 
of Novatian. Against those tendencies he wrote his chief work, 
“De Unitate Ecclesiz.” Is it not possible that we have an allu- 
sion to them in the tenth verse: “ Ze per orbem terrarum sancta 
confitetur Ecclesia”? It was to the Donatists that Augustine 
afterwards used that retort, which had so decisive an influence on 
the mind of John Henry Newman: “ Securus judicat orbis terra- 
rum.” And may not the twentieth verse, “ Ze ergo quesumus, 
tuis famulis subveni, quos pretioso sanguine redemptisti,” be, in 
the first instance, the cry of a church under the cross of heathen 
persecution ? 

But there is closer evidence than this of a connection with that 
province and the age of Cyprian. Among his genuine treatises 
there is one, “ De Mortalitate,” in which he exhorts his flock 
against the fear of death at the hands of the church’s enemies. 
Among the considerations he uses to this end is the hope of a joy- 
ful reception in heaven from those who dwell there: “ There the 
great company of our dear ones — parents, brothers, children — 
awaits us, and the abundant throng of those who in their own se- 
curity are none the less concerned for our salvation. . . . There 
the glorious choir of the Apostles, there the exulting company of 
the Prophets, there of the Martyrs a multitude beyond number 
and crowned for the victory of their contest and passion, there the 
triumphant Virgins,” ete. To appreciate the degree of the re- 
semblance of Cyprian’s expressions to verses 7-9 of the “ Te 
Deum,” it is necessary to see the Latin of his words : — 

“ Tilic Apostolorum gloriosus chorus ; 


Tilic Prophetarum exsultantium numerus ; 
Illic Martyrum innumerabilis populus, 
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Ok certaminis et passionis victoriam coronatus ; 
Triumphantes illis Virgines,” ete. 

Surely the coincidences both of the expressions and of the order 
in which they occur are much too close to be the result of mere 
coincidence of thought, even as guided by the language of the 
Book of the Revelation, to which the ** Te Deum” refers. Did the 
martyr-bishop write with the words of our psalm in his mind, or 
did the author of the psalm find its suggestion in the treatise “ De 
Mortalitate”? The probabilities are in favor of the former sup- 
position, (1) because the expressions of the psalm are briefer, 
more concrete, and more poetical than those of Cyprian ; (2) be- 
cause these three verses of the psalm are part of a series equally 
lofty, which are represented by nothing in the bishop’s text. Our 
Psalmist has not copied; he has seen the vision with his own 
mental eye. What to Cyprian, for instance, was only a “ populus ” 
or throng, takes to him the character of an “ exercitus ” — a great 
army with its ordered ranks. It is made visible to us as well as 
conceivable by the felicitous adjective “ candidatus,” so poorly 
rendered in the current English version. He, not Cyprian, is the 
poet, the original. Cyprian writes with the Scripture and our 
psalm both running through his mind, and he takes from both. 

There is one bit of evidence which might seem to point us to 
Spain rather than Africa for the author of the “Te Deum.” In 
its sixth verse the Biblical phrase “ Thy glory ” is expanded into 
“the majesty of Thy glory,” as in the version of the Trisagion 
found in the Mozarabie Liturgy of the early Spanish Church. 
This is not found in any other of the ancient liturgies, although 
the Egyptian group have it “Thy holy glory,” and the Syrian of 
St. James expands it into “ Thy glory, honor, and majesty.” The 
rest follow the text of the Hebrew and the Septuagint, so far as 
we have them. But we have no text of the Liturgy of the church 
in Africa, and no complete text of the old Gallican Liturgy. The 
Vandals of Africa destroyed the former; the vandals of Rome 
made away with the latter. So the Mozarabie Liturgy may have 
got its version of the Trisagion from the African Liturgy, either 
directly or through the Gallican Liturgy, for anything we know. 

H. A. Daniel thinks the “ Te Deum” originated in Gaul, prob- 
ably because the first authentic mention of it is in the “ Regula 
ad Monachos” of Cesarius, who was bishop of Arles in A. D. 
501-542, and who may have written that rule before his becoming 
bishop. He suggests that it was the work either of the Hilary 
who in 429-449 was bishop of the same see, or of some monk of 
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that notable monastery of Lerins, where Cesarius received his 
training without absorbing its Semipelagianism. But we hear 
nothing of Hilary of Arles being a poet, and both suggestions 
would probably never have been made if Daniel had been aware 
that the “Te Deum ’”’ proper is older than the Vulgate. 

Yet another problem is that of the unity of the “Te Deum ” 
proper. Are all these twenty-one verses one psalm, the work of 
the same author, written on the same occasion? Professor Hort, 
of Cambridge, whom I consulted with reference to the Itala ver- 
sion of Isaiah, tells me that for thirty years past he has been con- 
vinced that verses 1 to 13 constitute a hymn to the Trinity, and 
verses 14 to 21 a hymn to Christ. A somewhat similar opinion 
has been defended by Rev. E. P. Gray, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ; but he, unlike Professor Hort, fails to separate the 
* Salvum fac” from the “Te Deum.” He takes the verses 14 to 
28 as constituting the second hymn. 

The reasons given for making a division between verses 13 and 
14 are: (1.) The structure of verses 1 to 13 in triplets, while 
that of verses 14 to 21 is in couplets, — the former (it is said) with 
reference to the three persons of the Trinity, and the latter with 
similar reference to the two natures in Christ. There is some 
appearance of such a purpose, but it may just as well have been 
introduced into two parts of the same psalm with this symbolical 
intent, as into two independent psalms. (2.) The absence of 
vocative cases of nouns and pronouns in the first part, and also 
of verbs in the second person, even where we should have ex- 
pected to find them, as contrasted with the presence of both in 
the second part. (3.) The use of the term “ @ternus” as ap- 
plied to one person of the Trinity in part first, while the term 
** sempiternus ” is employed in the same connection in the second. 
This argument is much weakened by the use of the phrase “ wterna 
. . - gloria” in the second, as eternal life and glory were called 
such from their relation to the life and glory of God. 

The second consideration seems to have the most weight in 
favor of recognizing a farther subdivision of the psalm than that 
for which I have been contending. But all three amount to much 
less than the reasons for sundering the “Salvum fac” from the 
“Te Deum.” That should be made for the sake of the psalm 
itself. Not only is the composite hymn too long for ordinary use, 
but it is deprived of that unity of effect which characterizes every 
great poem, by the shift from one line of thought and feeling to 
another at the end of verse 21. It is almost as though we were 
to try to patch out Doddridge’s- 
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“ Hark the glad sound ! the Saviour comes,” 
from Watts’s 


“ Look how we grovel here below.” 


Its organic character is obliterated by an appendix fastened to it 
in an external fashion, and also its character as “the triumphal 
hymn,” so that it leaves the Christian congregation in a state of 
uncertainty whether New Testament exultation in the great facts 
of redemption, or Old Testament pleading for a grace dimly 
realized in hope and sorely needed in experience, were the more 
rightful attitude of Christian praise. Taken by itself, the “Te 
Deum ” assumes more distinctly its place as the first and grandest 
psalm of Western Christendom, whose use connects our worship 
with that of the Martyr Age of the church. 
Robert Ellis Thompson. 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


ENGLIsH polities are in turmoil over an issue in Temperance. The 
Government has succeeded in arraying against itself pretty nearly all the 
temperance people, besides the whole body of its political opponents. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, has brought in a pro- 
posal to confer licensing authority on the County Councils, as well as 
upon local boards which already have that authority, and also to em- 
power the councils to close public houses before the expiration of license. 
Ostensibly the object is to reduce the number of places where in- 
toxicating liquor is sold. But the proposal is accompanied by a pro- 
vision to make compensation to publicans whose licenses are thus with- 
drawn by paying them for the loss they sustain. This loss is not only 
the profits of a few months’ business till the expiration of the year for 
which licenses are granted, but for the depreciation of property, the 
value of which is greatly enhanced by the permission of the authorities 
to sell liquor on the premises. It is at this point that opposition to the 
Government’s proposal is most strenuous and bitter. The compensation 
of publicans for the loss of profitable business would recognize the drink 
traffic as a vested interest, and would give to licenses something more 
than the limited value of a year’s business. 

The Government argues that although licenses are given for only one 
year they are almost always renewed, that if one carries on the business 
according to legal regulations he runs very little risk of losing it, and 
that he builds a public house and invests his money with the reasonable 
expectation of permanence. If now he is turned out of business for the 
purpose, in certain localities, of reducing the number of licensed drink- 
ing places, and not from any personal delinquency, he is entitled to com- 
pensation for the depreciation of his property. The Government also 
proposes to use the income received from licenses throughout the coun- 
try to provide this just compensation. 

The opponents of the scheme argue that the drink traffic would thus 
receive the recognition and support of the Government and would gain 
immensely in power, that the prospect of removing or abating the great- 
est moral evil of the time would be lost, and that licenses have no value 
beyond the time for which they are given, and the publican no claim for 
ventures he has made on the supposition of permanence. It is also 
urged that the entire people would be taxed for the enrichment of pub- 
licans, for the excise tax from which the compensation is to be provided 
is part of the national revenue, and what is diverted for this purpose 
would have to be made good by increased taxation at some other point. 

The profitableness of the business may be judged by statements such 
as these: “A house in Liverpool with a license, worth £2,000, was 
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bought by a brewer for £10,500. The compensation would be £8,500. 
Another house in Liverpool, purchased a few years ago for £800, before 
the grant of a license, was lately sold for £8,500, which would require a 
compensation of £7,700. Four or five years ago some one built a gin 
palace opposite the entrance gates of one of the great steamship docks 
in Liverpool. He spent £8,000. When it was finished he applied for 
a license. His application was opposed by every ship-owner using the 
dock, and by every stevedore and master-porter employing labor in the 
dock. Their opposition was fruitless and the license was granted. ‘The 
owner of the gin-palace was worth £8,000 as he ‘ate his breakfast,’ 
he sat down to his tea worth £20,000, having refused that sum from a 
big brewer for his house, plus a twelve month’s license and the specula- 
tive chance of renewal.” It would require millions of money, at this 
rate, to make any considerable diminution in the drink traffic, and the 
Government proposes only a small sum. It appears, therefore, as though 
there is no expectation of promoting temperance, but only that a bid has 
been made for the support of the liquor interest. However great that 
gain may be, the loss of support from the temperance people and from 
many others is likely to offset the expected gain. 

The scheme is generally denounced and in most vigorous terms by the 
organs of the Gladstonian party. Mr. Gladstone himself has stigmatized 
its immorality, Cardinal Manning, a non-partisan, writes against it, a 
monster procession marched through the streets of London and held 
mass meetings in Hyde Park, which were all the more effectual because 
the Government tried to keep the procession off the principal streets, 
and finally the Ministry carried certain associated proposals only by a 
narrow majority and in the midst of a great uproar in the House of 
Commons. 

It is encouraging to perceive the strength of the temperance sentiment 
in England. These demonstrations show that the drink traffic is con- 
sidered a curse, and that those who engage in it are looked on as enemies 
of the public good. It is the recognized fact that the business needs to 
be kept under close restrictions. As Cardinal Manning says, “‘ The Drink 
Trade has never had need of legislative promotion, but has always needed 
legislative repression. It stands alone in the history of free trade.” 
Whatever the details of any scheme may be, however plausible the 
arguments in favor of it, opposition is easily rallied against it if itis seen 
to favor the publican. There is no disposition to enlarge his privileges, 
to give him a legal standing, to deal with him in other terms than of the 
strictest conformity to his limited license. It also appears that his oceu- 
pation is losing constantly in repute, or, it should rather be said, is gaining 
in disrepute. Nothing could be more significant of the strength of the 
temperance sentiment than the wrath and indignation which meets the pro- 
posal of Government to grant great pecuniary advantages to the sellers of 
intoxicating liquors. The popular sentiment has pushed straight through 
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the pretext of diminishing liquor selling to the real effect of the pro- 
posal in favor of publicans. It would be a singular fortune if the present 
English Government should find its downfall in the despised sentiment 
of temperance, yet this may turn the scale and restore to power the 
Gladstonian party. 

The methods of license for the Drink Trade in this country and Eng- 
land are very different, but two parallels may be noticed. One is that 
both here and there license means protection. It removes competition. It 
gives liquor sellers a secure trade. It is a virtual monopoly supported or 
sanctioned by the state. To restrict a trade which is profitable may be 
a necessity, but restriction carries with it protection. Hence the great 
pecuniary value of drinking-houses. This side of the case is not always 
recognized. 

Another parallel is the growing disfavor for the traffic in drink. Per- 
sonal habits vary, ideas of legislation conflict, but all the time he who in 
England is called a publican, and here a rumseller, is sinking in the 
social scale. Is not this a precursor of improved habits on the part of 
those who are supplied in their luxury of drinking by such men ? 

One is impressed more and more with the complexity and the bal- 
ancing one against another of tendencies in social life. When it seems 
as if society in its largest classes is crazed with wild theories of social- 
ism and with a kind of desperate disregard for order and custom, a sen- 
timent of sound moral indignation breaks out and shows how healthy in 
other respects the public conscience is. 

It is not too optimistic an opinion that politicians will find it less and 
less to their advantage to court the support of the liquor interest. Let 
the people suspect it and an opposition is aroused which cannot be 
resisted. The growing strength of the publican and rumseller is not so 
great as the more rapidly growing strength of dislike and hatred for 
those who thrive on the gains of wickedness. 


CONTENTMENT. 


WE presume that a not uncommon experience was expressed in the 
remark of a clergyman that he never praised in his sermons a particular 
excellence of character without having reason to suppose that his commen- 
dation was by some one wrongly appropriated. His laudation of patience 
was a delight to the most impatient member of his congregation. When 
he vividly depicted the spirit of Nabal, the greatest churl among his peo- 
ple was preéminently gratified. Every virtue has its counterfeit, and both 
need to be understood in order that either may be. It is a paradox 
of life that contentment springs from discontent. 

Some noteworthy utteranees about contentment have recently appeared 
that show how easily wise men, or good men, and even both, may mislead 
or be misled in this matter. 
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A correspondent of a semi-official journal published at St. Petersburg 
reports Prince Bismarck as saying, — 


“Tf the millionaire is not satisfied, how are you going to satisfy the working- _ 
man, when God has not implanted in him the faculty of contentment? ‘To- 
day you find it possible to meet his wishes ; to-morrow new and fresh wants 
will arise, and so there is no end.” 


If these words were merely an expression of the platitude that Social- 
ism is not a panacea for human ills no sensible man would criticise them, 
and we may be sure Prince Bismarck would never have uttered them. 
They are intended as a criticism upon the Emperor’s recent Labor Con- 
ference, whose efforts the Prince characterizes as a coup d’ épée dans 
Veau, and they oppose in spirit all endeavors to bring about more equita- 
ble relations between workingmen and capitalists. Even the London 
“ Times” is constrained to protest against such a misuse of contentment. 
“Rational discontent,” it says, “is the root of all progress. ... ‘If 
some very sensible persons had been listened to,’ said Luttrell, ‘ we 
should all still be champing acorns.’”” Prince Bismarck’s perversion of 
the principle of contentment, if it had ruled, would have defeated every 
beneficent act on our statute books for the protection of labor. Prince 
Bismarck is a Protestant, and has recently, we believe, been made a Doc- 
tor of Divinity by a German Protestant University. He owes his Prot- 
estantism and his Bible to the righteous discontent of the son of a German 
miner. 

Some advocates of the oppressive and inquisitorial policy still domi- 
nant at the Rooms of the American Board have recently invoked in its 
behalf the sacred virtue of contentment. They have associated with 
themselves a very few others who seem not to have understood fully the 
nature of the procedure, and who have doubtless been moved solely by a 
desire to promote the cause of Foreign Missions. A pamphlet has been 
sent out entitled “ Increased Contributions for the Work of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” Under the head of “ Special Suggestions to the Churches,” the 
proposal is made of a “ special effort ” to raise money for the Board, and 
for this purpose also to sell the aforesaid pamphlet at cost, so that “ not less 
than one copy for each pewholder”’ may be distributed by each church. 

Referring to the present controversy respecting the management of the 
Board the pamphlet says : — 


“ There may be a difference of opinion as to the sending of those who hold 
certain opinions to the foreign missionary field ; but there is no difference of 
opinion as to the sending of those who do not hold these opinions. . . . Let us, 
therefore, having attained to that, act up to it and then ‘if in anything we be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto us.’ Controversy is better set- 
tled by acting on what we believe than by debating on things concerning which 
we are divided. .. . The din of controversy will be most swiftly and most 
surely drowned by the hearty doxology which will be evoked by the success of 
that forward movement in the interests of which these articles are circulated.” 
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These opening suggestions and explanations are followed by thirteen 
articles. Of these, two appear to be editorials from the “ Independent,” 
one is a letter from Dr. Storrs published in the same paper, and the rest 
* communications to it from friends of the Board. Among these are sev- 
eral very pronounced promoters of the present policy, such as Cyrus 
Hamlin, D. D., A. H. Plumb, D. D., Edwards A. Park, D. D., LL. D. 
There is no paper from any one of the opponents of this policy. One of 
the papers, the longest and most studied, is largely theological. It lays 
down the doctrine that without knowledge of the gospel the mass of 
men perish everlastingly. Practically the old dogma of the universal 
damnation of the heathen is made a cardinal*principle for the adminis- 
tration of the Board. 

What now is the appeal? It is this. So far, the liberals who support 
the Board have not objected to the appointment of candidates who ac- 
cept Dr. Alden’s dogma. The conservatives, of course, do not object. 
Here is a beautiful agreement. Let us walk by this rule. Let us be 
contented with it. Let us all unite in filling the treasury with our gifts. 
Let us drown controversy by such action. 

How beautifully this rule would have worked when Paul was stirring 
up such an agitation in the primitive church over circumcision! All the 
apostles agreed that circumcision might be practiced. Paul himself cir- 
eumcised Timothy. Why should he not have consented that all other 
missionaries should be circumcised, and thus have permitted the discord 
of that strenuous conflict to be drowned in the doxologies of the churches 
of Judea. What a discontented man Paul was, who yet knew so well 
how in all things to be content ! 

We suspect that the pamphlet in question is more fitted to increase 
controversy and dissension than to diminish it. Men do not relish such 
a method of approach. A straight out appeal for men and money for 
missions they respect, even if they do not respond to it. But this one 
wears another aspect. 

If the pamphlet simply said: “ Let us not stop working for missions 
while we are engaged in this debate,” we could heartily respond. But 
this is just what it does not say, and it plainly points to something very 
different. It says: ‘“‘ Let us work more earnestly than ever for missions 
under the present policy, and ‘the din of controversy will be drowned.’ ” 
In plain English, join in this movement, and the dissatisfaction which 
now exists will be unable to make itself heard. It is claimed, indeed, 
that the success of the proposed plan will prove to be “ the shortest road 
to agreement,” but in what respect the end is to differ from the begin- 
ning is not explained. All that is proposed is, that there should be a 
great increase of gifts to sustain an administration conducted solely by 
one party. If the subject were not so serious we should be more im- 
pressed by the humor of the proposal than by anything else about it. 
We wonder if its authors perceive of what a blessed reign of peace they 
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are the illustrious heralds. All that is necessary for the happy adjust- 
ment of any controversy is that debate should stop and all unite in sus- 
taining those who hold office. 

We regret that gifts should be asked for in the use of such a plea. If 
the effect of increased giving is to be the drowning of discussion, the 
question at once arises whether it is right to contribute to the treasury of 
the Board with such a result in view? Those who dissent from the 
present policy do so from conscientious convictions. They believe it to 
be wrong in principle, unequal and unjust in application, repressive of 
missionary enthusiasm, injurious to the service in quality as well as in 
numbers, harmful in its effect on those to whom the gospel is offered, and 
derogatory to the universal and absolute claim of Christianity. They ask 
for a change as a matter of justice and right. The administration no 
longer adequately represents its constituency. At this juncture this con- 
stituency is asked to swell the receipts of the Board and stop criticism 
of its policy, because this is the best way of settling the controversy — 
or, as the pamphlet suggests, somewhat in the vein of Prince Bismarck, 
it is “‘God’s way of settling controversies.” At the least, such an ap- 
peal embarrasses more than it helps conscientious contributors to the treas- 
ury of the Board. It seems to say, Give more freely than ever, and 
your demand for justice will be drowned in the consequent acclamations. 
History is a vain teacher if “agreement” and contentment can come by 
such a method. 

Whatever obligations may exist as to contributions, the pamphlet sug- 
gests a very serious question, namely, how long our churches should con- 
sent to being represented abroad solely by men whom the present admin- 
istration will appoint? The argument addressed to the liberals is, that 
all agree to send conservatives. But when this means that all are to 
agree to send conservatives only, we have a new platform, the platform 
of a party, and one which stirs u) at once a righteous discontent. For 
there is an ever-increasing number of believers in our churches who 
repudiate the dogma which is thereby made a test. They disbelieve in 
presenting it to the world as a necessary part of Christianity. They 
cannot long consent to have Christianity thus held up. They are willing 
to codperate with men who think differently, and to send out missionaries 
who think differently, but they are unwilling to let this go forth as the 
one voice and united testimony of our American Congregational Chris- 
tianity. And if giving to the Board means that all discussion is to be 
suppressed, and no liberals are to be appointed, there will be anything 
but contentment in giving and agreement in codperation. The tendency 
of this pamphlet, therefore, is to increase the dissatisfaction which already 
exists. For what is proposed? It is that the only Christianity the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States shall send through the Board 
to the votaries of other religions is one which includes as fundamental 
and essential the dogma that practically all who do not hear of Christ in 
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this life perish without hope in their sins, and which insists that a per- 
sonal conviction of this truth is indispensable not only for appointment 
as a foreign missionary, but to the existence of a true missionary spirit. 
“It is time for us,” says the pamphlet, “to stop our disputes on the 
minor details of the missionary work, to stop our effort for making our 
catholic Board a sectarian one.” Catholicity, we should explain, in the 
mind of the writer of these words, requires a belief in the dogma that 
“all men who die impenitent will pass at once into their eternal penalty,” 
and a conviction that without the gospel “the vast majority,” practically 
the entire mass, of men do thus perish everlastingly. Our comment on 
this can only be: It is time to press all the harder, on account of such 
an utterance, for a true catholicity and a more Christian conception of 
the meaning and motive of Christian missions. 

We have illustrated the nature of a spurious contentment, — a content- 
ment with wrong that can be rectified, with a partisanship that arrays 
itself in the guise of catholicity. 

The counterfeit is, after all, only a witness that there isa true coin. A 
firm faith in the moral order of the Universe gives a peace which no 
temporary oscillations in history, nor protracted conflicts between good 
and evil, can disturb. It is simply unmanly and ignoble to wish to be 
contented when there is opportunity for increased good. Beyond the 
peace of a Puritan submission to the divine supremacy, beyond the con- 
tentment of a child in the good that comes to it day by day, is the free- 
dom of a son in the Father’s house, and the joy of fellowship with the 
Divine. 

The annual season of rest has come to many of our readers. Life 
more than ever before has become concentrated and intense. The de- 
mands of professional responsibilities, the pressure of multiplied cares, 
grow apace. What refreshment and calm are found on mountain heights, 
in Nature’s solitudes, before the ocean’s vastness, and by still waters. 
Yet he comes closest to the peace at the heart of Nature who has a peace 
the world cannot give; and contentment at any season, or in any special 
relation, is most truly his who has learned its secret for all times and for 
life in its totality. 


THE REIGN OF THE MODERATES. 


Every theological movement which affects the interests of a denomi- 
nation or of any organized body reaches a stage when it comes under the 
control of the moderates — the men who are distinctively not conservative 
or progressive. If the movement is a vital one this stage is soon passed, 
but for the time being the controlling influence is manifest. Two religious 
bodies in this country, tl.e Congregational and Presbyterian, are now 
illustrating this stage in the progress of theological opinion and belief. 
We confine ourselves chiefly to the later illustration, premising only that 
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the outcome of the Presbyterian Assembly at Saratoga was in general a 
repetition of the result of the American Board meeting at New York. 

The discussions on Revision in the various Presbyteries were character- 
ized by great clearness and frankness, and by a marked resoluteness of 
aim and purpose. We have seldom read the reports of more outspoken de- 
bate, though our Presbyterian brethren have the habit of saying what they 
mean. But the preliminary discussion once over, the revisionists seemed 
to have settled upon the policy of concession to the moderates, in con- 
trast with the policy of the anti-revisionists. Princeton sent President 
Patton to the Assembly. New York did not send Professor Briggs. The 
choice of moderator indicated the utmost liberality on the part of the 
revisionists. When the committees were appointed it was seen where 
the leadership of the Assembly was. The resolutions which prescribed 
the method and limits of revir‘on were much more satisfactory to the 
opponents than to the friends of the movement. And between the reso- 
lutions and the committee chosen to carry them out, revision was left 
in the hands of its opponents rather than of its friends, although the 
numerical advantage in the committee is on the side of the revisionists. 
Without doubt much was gained to Presbyterianism by the nearly unani- 
mous action of a General Assembly pronouncing in favor of revision. 
It was an admission that the Confession is not doctrinally infallible. 
But in return for that concession the revisionists seem to have tempo- 
rarily delivered over the movement, through the moderates, into the 
hands of the conservatives. 

Of course the immediate result is not the final result. No revision 
carried on within the lines of the resolutions adopted can satisfy the 
advocates of theological progress. The utmost that could be accom- 
plished by such a revision would be to bring the Presbyterian Church up 
to the past level of the more progressive churches of the reformed faith. 
It would only relieve it of certain points of attack, especially inviting 
to the enemies not only of Calvinism, but of Christianity. Those who 
followed the correspondence between Dr. Field and Mr. Ingersoll saw 
the difficulty which an apologist had in defending or escaping the 
standards. From the nature of the case the work would be negative, 
partial, possibly inconsistent, and, at best apologetic. It would not avail 
to give the Presbyterian Church any influential part in the theological 
questions now pending. Presbyterianism, as such, could have nothing 
to say, for example, about the great problems which iie in the region of 
eschatology, the whole of which Dr. Henry B. Smith said needed to be 
“‘Christologized.” What contribution could a Confession make to the 
solution of these deep and mysterious but human problems, which does 
not throb in every part with the mighty working of God’s redemptive 
love ? 

It is already evident that any revision accomplished by the conserva- 
tives through the moderates will utterly fail to satisfy the real revision- 
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ists, and consequently the final result may be much more radical than a 
sufficient revision would have been. It may lead to what Dr. Warfield 
calls a revolutionary step, the adoption of a new creed, which, though 
it might not be adopted as a substitute, would be very likely to supersede 
the Confession. It is hardly to be expected that American Presby- 
terianism, outside the Southern States, will long remain behind Scotch 
Presbyterianism. The outcome in the end must be broad enough to give 
the Presbyterian household a vital unity, and to enable the Presbyterian 
Church to take an honorable part in theological progress. 

The present position of the Presbyterian body under the recent action 
of the General Assembly illustrates the rule of the moderates, and serves 
to emphasize some of the characteristics of moderatism. And as these 
characteristics are, as we have intimated, equally prominent elsewhere, it 
is worth our while to take note of them. 

We should say that the chief characteristic of moderatism is the in- 
sistence which it places on harmony. The New York “ Evening Post,” 
in commenting on the result at Saratoga, ascribes it to the “ fetich” of 
harmony. “ Before this fetich the Assembly finally abased itself, and 
the whole revision work, if there is to be any, must be done over again 
from the beginning.” We should not say that. A great deal of the 
work done for revision will stand, but without question the greater part 
of the work was for the time neutralized by the appeal to harmony. 
Moderatism never fails to respond to that appeal, and the conservatives 
know it, and when the necessity is upon them they understand how to 
use the appeal. It is an appeal to which every one will respond unless 
there be a suspicion that it is being used for effect. The history of a 
great denomination is always inspiring. The common inheritance 
awakens gratitude, pride, and the sense of sacredness. And the con- 
sciousness of present fellowship in matters not affected by the questions 
at issue constitutes a sentiment which may not be lightly esteemed or 
rudely crushed. Moderatism, in so far as it is the embodiment of the 
common love of unity, is worthy of all commendation. And in the 
emphasis which it puts upon harmony it doubtless does much to prevent 
schism. We acknowledge its place in the progress of the church, and 
give all honor to its representatives in their mediating influence in emo- 
tional crises. We freely admit that the veto power may be used to 
advantage when plans of progress are indefinite or ill-formed, or when 
they are urged inconsiderately. The danger from moderatism is that it 
will lend its aid to obstructionists, that it will interfere at critical times 
to secure some inconsequent or insufficient result, that it will shape a 
true and high spiritual purpose to some inferior end. It is very easy to 
stampede an assembly of earnest and progressive men in the direction of 
harmony, and so lose for the time all the momentum of progress. The 
enthusiasm for the larger and better thought or purpose is exchanged for 
he enthusiasm for quite another thing, good in its place, but not the 
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thing for which there had been the preparatory struggle and endeavor. 
And when the calm afterthought comes the loss is discovered. The sen- 
timent of harmony evaporates rapidly when it is found that it has been 
made a substitute for progress. We apprehend that there is to-day no 
more real unity in the Presbyterian body than is represented by the 
actual gain made toward revision. Had nothing been done there would 
have been division, perhaps disruption. The degree of unity now felt 
can be measured by the amount of progress made. Doubtless the mod- 
erates would say that more progress would have given less harmony. 
That will depend upon the long result. It is certain that there can be 
no permanent agreement at the point already reached, and the time will 
come when the moderates must choose between harmony on the present 
basis and progress. 

And this suggests another characteristic of moderatism, its trust in 
time. Many moderates are at heart progressives. They at least believe 
that changes will come. And they are not afraid of them. They are 
only afraid of their effect upon others, upon the present interests of the 
denomination, the institution, the board. They are not equally mindful, 
it must be said, of the effect of continued delays, compromises, and halt- 
ing conclusions upon the great and growing number without the church, 
who are determined in their opinions and beliefs, and often in their per- 
sonal action by the attitude of the church toward the modern world. 
Time, we are to remember, confirms impressions against the church as 
well as overcomes reluctance and fear within. The moderate does not 
estimate the outside losses. He is intent upon conserving the past gains 
of the church. He forgets that it is at every moment of delayed progress 
a question of gain and loss, holding the past and present, letting go the 
present and future. Moderatism seeks, of course, to time changes so as 
to secure the most gain with the least loss. No one ought to object 
to this principle, provided all the factors of gain and loss are estimated 
at their proper value. But it must be confessed that the easy ecnfidence 
in time which is sometimes displayed is very annoying to those who 
know by experience how hard it is to fill time with the inspirations and 
persuasions to higher and broader truth. The fair complaint of the 
progressives against some of the moderates is that they do not try to 
put into the working forces of the day the principles and beliefs which 
they may privately cherish, and which they would see more generally 
received. They would not enjoy for a moment the bondage of a blind 
conservatism, but they are unwilling to identify themselves with progress. 
They have not the excuse of the laborers in the parable, at the ninth and 
eleventh hour, “ No man hath hired us.’ That is always a sufficient 
excuse, and justified the equal awards in the parable. But the time at 
which men join a movement which they have the urgent opportunity to 
join, to which they are summoned by the voice which every one “ that 
hath an ear to hear” may hear, ought to determine in large degree their 
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part and lot in it. The moderates are always welcome, be the hour 
what it may, but it is sometimes too late to distinguish them amongst the 
indiscriminate majority. Movements not infrequently culminate too 
fast for those who have suited their gait to the steps of an obstinate con- 
servatism, though it be with the declared purpose of bringing on the 
reluctant and the resisting into the general advance. 

One other characteristic of moderatism, which the situation suggests, is 
its want of passior? for truth. Its earnestness, its enthusiasm, does not 
point that way. It does not consider itself to be set for the defense or 
the advance of truth. It is obedient to the command to love God and 
man, but it has never read that men are to do this with all the mind, as 
well as with all the heart and strength. Indeed, it seems to be forgotten 
by some of this type that it is only as the mind is at work in its love for 
God that it is possible to love Him at all. Who of to-day could love the 
God, or work with and for Him, whom some ages of the church have 
set up as the object of devotion. It is a pertinent question to ask how 
much longer men could obey, honor, and love the God of the West- 
minster Confession. Moderatism fails to make account of the moral 
element in the intellectual conflicts of the church. In its impatience it 
cries out, “ A plague on both your houses.” It lacks the submissive 
force, what may be rightly termed the sublime renunciation of the better 
conservatism, and it lacks the enthusiasm, the courage, the unfaltering 
hope born of the spirit of progress. It is this comparative indifference 
to the intellectual issues involved in present contentions which makes the 
moderates so careless about illogical and inconsequential results. They 
seem to have no ear for theological discords. To take an illustration 
from the other body in which the moderates now have the control: The 
Prudential Committee of the American Board, after having emphasized 
the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life as a Scriptural doc- 
trine, unanimously received a man under the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary, who affirmed that the hypothesis which denies this 
dogma is not unscriptural; receiving him because he thinks that the 
hypothesis is unphilosophical. Yet some of the moderates in the Con- 
gregational body applaud this decision and take courage from it, and 
would be apparently willing to have the Board administered on this 
basis. As if a great missionary organization could thrive upon such 
doctrinal juggling, and command the respect of young men or the con- 
fidence of the churches. It is, however, just because of this indifferent- 
ism on the part of so many moderates to the value of theological issues 
that sueh illogical, unmeaning, and belittling action as we have noted is 
made possible: ‘The moderates who are in favor of a reasonable liberty 
do not care exough how that liberty is gained, even though it be through 
an absurdity and an injustice, by which one man is accepted and another, 
on practically the same footing, is rejected. And we suspect that the 
moderates who have put the revision of the Presbyterian standards into 
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the hands of the conservatives will be equally blind to the confusion which 
must result from the process. They will doubtless be satisfied with the 
interjection, at convenient places, of the love of God into the Confession, 
quite indifferent to the logical confusion which it would create if placed 
there in downright earnest, and quite inappreciative of the mingled 
humor and pathos of its being put in the subordinate place to which it 
will probably be assigned. 

Moderatism has its place, as we have gladly aclnowledged, in the 
progress of the church, and we respect the desire for harmony and the 
love of the practical which characterizes so many of the moderates. 
But we would have them remember their present responsibilities. What 
the church of to-day wants more than peace is power. The world awaits 
in every part of its life the saving strength of Christianity. It does not 
ask the church to surrender the truth ; it does ask the church to give the 
truth, and to make it available to every man. Conservatism is intent on 
saving the church. Can it save the world? Can anything save the world 
that makes the church more than the world, or the gospel less than the 
offer of salvation to every soul ? 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
VIII. POLYNESIA — (Continued.) 


As the London Missionary Society is about to give over its work in the 
Society Islands, now become a French possession, to the French Protes- 
tants, the following farewell description and retrospect, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Richards, is especially interesting. We had failed to notice it in 
the “Chronicle,” but find it quoted in the “ Missionary Herald.” “A few 
weeks ago I stood on the sacrificial altar of Opoa, a district of Raiatea. 
Eighty years ago human sacrifices were offered on that very altar to the 
cruel god Oro, to appease his wrath. His altars here are broken down, 
the sacred stones are overgrown with lichens and mosses, and now numer- 
ous land-crabs wax fat among the stones, and bright little lizards dart in 
and out among the crevices. Last Sunday our beautiful island church on 
Raiatea was full to overflowing. More than a thousand people sang 
heartily their hymns to Christ, and after the service five hundred, out of 
a membership of seven hundred, joined together in taking the sacrament. 
After the evening service, our King, Tamatoa VI. joined us in presenting 
our first-born to Christ in Christian baptism.” 

We find in the “ Missionary Herald” the following statistics given by 
the Rev. James Calvert, of the missionary work carried on by the English 
Wesleyans on the Fiji Islands. ‘ With only nine white missionaries, we 
have 3,505 native preachers; 56 ordained, who take full part in the work 
of the ministry with the English missionary; 47 catechists, 983 head 
preachers, with 1,919 ordinary local or lay preachers. There are 1,268 
chapels and other preaching places, 28 English church-members, 29,097 
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full native church-members. These are well cared for by 3,480 devoted 
class-leaders.” 

The Tahiti Mission, it appears, has four French missionaries, 20 native 
pastors, 2,044 church-members, 54 received the previous year, and 1,412 
pupils in missionary schools. 

The report of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association is summarized in 
the November “ Herald.” There are 56 native churches, having a mem- 
bership of 5,747. Some other churches for English speakers and Chinese 
have 679 members. 

The last report of the American Board shows that its Micronesian 
Mission, founded in 1852, has now three stations, 47 out-stations, seven 
ordained American missionaries, five wives of missionaries, eight Ameri- 
can single ladies, making a total of 20 Americans. It has 15 ordained 
native laborers, 20 unordained preachers (including Hawaiian mission- 
aries), 41 teachers, making a total of 76 Polynesian agents, and of 96 
agents in all. There are 47 churches, 4,519 communicants, 613 having 
been added during 1888-9. There are three theological schools, with 30 
students, four high schools, with 84 pupils, three girls’ boarding-schools, 
with 79 pupils, 48 common schools, with 2,422 pupils. Native contribu- 
tions, $2,035. 

The “ Missionary Herald” for February says: “We have just now 
another striking instance of the fact that the gifts of converts from 
heathenism for the work of the Lord put to shame the contributions of 
Christians in better circumstances. The converts on Aneityum, one of 
the New Hebrides Islands, volunteered to give the price of this season’s 
crop of cocoanuts for the purpose of roofing two churches with corrugated 
iron. The copra, which is the dried fruit of the cocoanut, is the chief 
source from which these islanders obtain their foreign goods, such as 
clothing, ironware, tea, sugar, rice, ete. These Christians agreed to use 
for this purpose all their copra for six months, so dispensing with the 
comforts, not to say the necessaries, of life. In this way they gave twen- 
ty-six tons of copra, valued at $574. While engaged in this work of self- 
denial one of the churches was destroyed by a hurricane, and so the people 
proposed, in addition to what they had done, to devote the proceeds of 
the annual arrowroot contribution toward this object. Giving like this, 
were it generally practiced, would make the Lord’s treasury overflow.” 

The apprehensions expressed some years back of a dangerous retro- 
gression in Hawaii towards heathenism, encouraged by the king, appear 
not to have been verified. The “Friend,” of Honolulu, cited in the 
“Missionary Herald,” gives a retrospect of the last ten years, maintaining 
that in social and public morals and in religious activity there has been a 
marked advance. Within the decade, while the native race, we suppose, 
has still been declining in numbers, the population has increased forty per 
cent., mostly by immigration of Chinese and Japanese. Exports have 
increased fivefold. Kawaiaho Seminary and Oahu College have been re- 
built and enlarged and the Kamehameha schools erected. The “ Friend ” 
affirms that the social well-being and financial prosperity within the king- 
dom are largely due to the general observance of the Sabbath and of 
Christian worship. ‘On the whole, the outlook in the Hawaiian Islands 
is encouraging, and the friends of good order and the Christian religion 
are anticipating a still further advance within the last decade of the cen- 
tury.” As to the king, we may remark, the principle rex regnat, non 
gubernat, has lately been enforced by the Supreme Court of the islands 
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with the most peremptory directness. The subsequent elections, however, 
have (there is good hope, only for a time) given him new courage to plot 
against the limitations necessary to restrain his worthlessness. ‘The King 
of Hawaii and the King of Samoa appear to be at the antipodes of char- 
acter, and therefore deservedly at the antipodes of influence. 

In our last report we gave an account of the Rev. John Jones’s 
expulsion from Maré, one of the Loyalty Islands, and how the French 
authorities first endeavored to compel the people into acceptance of the 
French priest, and, failing in that, of a French Protestant pastor. The 
latter seems to have been almost as overbearing as the former, and to 
have pleased the people little better. The following account quoted from 
the “ Chronicle” shows how thoroughly bent the bulk of the native Chris- 
tians still are, as the “ Missionary Herald” expresses it, “on worshiping 
in their own free and simple way.” ‘They are not allowed” — by these 
republican successors and not unworthy heirs of the dragonnading king 
— ‘to assemble for worship in any kind of building. If they infringe 
this law the building is at once demolished (there is an exception to this 
rule, a few being allowed to meet in a school-room close to Mr. Jones’s 
house) ; accordingly they are driven to worship in the caves and holes of 
the earth. There are three or four of these extempore temples in differ- 
ent parts of the island, and in one of them, about eleven miles back in the 
bush, I had the privilege of uniting with eight or nine hundred of them 
for prayer and praise. It was an interesting sight to me as I rode through 
the bush to see the natives, neatly and cleanly dressed, wending their way 
along the narrow paths, but without the usual accompaniment of the 
‘ church-going bell.” On arriving at the rendezvous, which was a large, 
open plain, with no signs of habitation for miles around, I was welcomed 
by a long file of teachers, deacons, and church-members, and when I had 
nearly finished shaking hands with these, I was attracted by the noise of 
children’s voices rising, as it appeared, from the depths of the earth. I 
took a few steps in the direction from which the noise proceeded, and 
found, to my surprise, that we were standing on the brink of a large hole 
or cave about thirty feet deep, at the bottom of which was a Sunday-school 
in full operation. It was now close upon the time of service, and we 
shortly began to descend by means of a rough ladder. Some of the young 
men, I observed, descended by the thick roots of trees, with which the 
walls of one side of the hole were ornamented, having the appearance of 
fluted columns. The opposite side, toward which there was a gradual 
slope, was arched by overhanging rocks, so that the opening to the sky 
was much smaller than the ground space. This opening was almost filled 
with the branches of an immense tree, which grew from the centre of the 
hole, and afforded welcome shade to the congregation. The teacher’s 
table being placed at the lower end of the cave or hole, he could command 
a view of every face before him. If the place had been specially de- 
signed for the purpose for which it was now being used, it could hardly 
have been more convenient. I found, too, its acoustic properties were 
admirable. I think I never enjoyed a service so much before in my life ; 
certainly my emotions have rarely been so deeply stirred as when I united 
in the loud and earnest swell of praise which ascended heavenward from 
our cave-temple on that beautiful Sabbath morning. I could not help 
feeling that we formed a living link in the historical chain which secures 
our most precious blessings. Here were these simple-minded, honest fel- 
lows fighting the battle of liberty and freedom of conscience, almost in 
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the same way that our forefathers fought it, though probably ignorant 
that any one since apostolic times ever needed to fight against such injus- 
tice and oppression as had fallen to their lot. However this may be, I 
did not fail to mention these things, from the Roman catacombs, the 
Lutheran struggle, the French Huguenots, down to later times. I also 
assured them of the interest and sympathy taken by the home churches 
in their struggles and persecutions. After this service we united together 
in celebrating the dying love of Christ, about four hundred church-mem- 
bers being present.” 

The “ Missionary Herald” for April says: “ Tidings have just come 
of the death of Rev. John Hanaloa, who for twelve years has been one 
of the native Protestant pastors at the leper settlement on Molokai, 
Hawaii Islands. He was an old man, having been a child when the mis- 
sionaries first landed on Hawaii. After many years spent in business 
avocations, he was ordained and entered the ministry. In 1877 he left 
his pastorate that he might accompany his leper wife to Kalawao, on the 
island of Molokai, where he has since rendered good service among the 
lepers. He is spoken of as a bright, interesting man of sweet temper and 
thoroughly good. He was cleanly in his habits and pure in his life, and 
though ministering to the lepers in kindliest ways, he never contracted 
the disease, as no one need to do who uses proper care.” The Moravian 
brethren attest the same, out of their ample experience in ministering to 
lepers. 

‘Money for benevolent purposes can ordinarily be secured if there is 
a heart to give it. A story comes from one of the Society Islands, Pora- 
pora, that the native converts, having absolutely no money to give, while 
they were intensely desirous of making an offering, their native pastor 
advised them to pray about it. This they did, and very soon certain 
traders came, offering to buy beche-de-mer, a sea slug found in large 
quantities on the reefs, and regarded as a great delicacy by the Chinese. 
Every able-bodied person turned out to collect these slugs, and those who 
could not go to the reef remained on shore to attend to the drying process, 
and in a short time several tons of the article were ready. The result 
was a contribution of $840, making an average of three quarters of a dol- 
lar for every man, woman and, child in Porapora. This money was sent 
to the London Missionary Society.” 

“ Bad habits and vices ingrained in a race are difficult of eradication, 
but the gospel can change the lives of men in wonderful ways. The 
people of the island of Futuna, in the New Hebrides group, used to be 
called ‘the greatest thieves in the Pacific.’ This was saying much, for all 
the islanders of the Pacific are notorious for their thieving propensities. 
But the gospel has been preached there, and recently a carpenter went to 
Futuna, on the mission vessel, to attend to some building operations. He 
was warned to be specially careful of his tools, but during the five weeks 
that the work was going on his tools were exposed both night and day in 
a building open to the natives, through which they continually passed, and 
yet at the end of the time not an article was missing.” Both extracts 
from the “ Missionary Herald.” 

The Administrator of British New Guinea, Sir William Macgregor, 
(quoted in the “ Mission Field,” of the S. P. G.), speaks of that quality 
of the Polynesian which all the above extracts, and all the facts of mis- 
sions, confirm, namely, “ religious enthusiasm.” Of this, he says, the 
Papuan of New Guinea has nothing. As he expresses it, “The Papuan 
is a geological age behind the Polynesian.” 
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IX. THE SAILOR-WORLD. 


The island world has received the amplest regard from the friends of 
the kingdom of God; but the sailor world, so intimately conjoined with 
it, has been, as some that have the charge of it complain to me, peculiarly 
neglected. This seems to have been by the very reason of its indetermi- 
nate and wavering character, between the sea and the land, of all coun- 
tries, and of none. But assuredly every evangelized sailor signifies a 
good deal, if not for Christian mission work (seldom knowing more than 
one language, if he knows that), yet for Christian example, along the sea- 
fringes of the countries which he visits. Through this class of men a 
flood of vice has long poured out from the corruptions of Christendom to 
aggravate the corruptions of heathenism. But when, in a still more ex- 
alted sense than perhaps is immediately the prophetic meaning, “ the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted” to the kingdom of God, we 
may expect a signal tide of blessings instead of the flood of corruption. 

Borrow, in his book on the Zincali, or Gypsies of Spain, says that it 
was once represented to the Inquisition that something ought to be done 
to reclaim this utterly ungodly race for Christianity, but that the Holy 
Office expressed the liveliest indignation that it should be thought capable 
of caring what religion the Gypsies had, or whether they had any. One 
might think that until lately this had been the feeling of Christians gener- 
ally with regard to the sailors. It is astonishing how, even within this 
century, the.seamen of the British fleet, for instance, were regarded ap- 
parently as no more accountable for the possession of moral sensibility or 
the commonest forethought of prudence than the ‘“ Hobgoblin or Sweet 
Puck” of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, while the hideous grossness of 
their behavior showed only too well that they were sons of Adam. When, 
after many months at sea on a victorious cruise during the Napoleonic 
wars, they would be paid off in port and would receive their prize money, 
which sometimes amounted to an extraordinary sum for each common 
seaman, it appears to have been thought quite in course that they should 
spend it in ways childish and reckless beyond example. For instance, 
one jolly tar hired several coaches, and depositing himself in one, his hat 
in another, his club in a third, and perhaps his boots in a fourth, set off in 
this expensive style on the journey from Portsmouth to London, there to 
revel away the rest of his money. Another bought a good many wretched- 
ly made watches that some chapman was offering for a sovereign each, 
and laying them one after another on a rock, proceeded to pound them 
to pieces with a large stone. A third, a gallant, but turbulent fellow, had 
come in for a whole tin-pot full of gold pieces, but having just before over- 
stepped discipline somewhat too decidedly was not allowed to go on shore to 
make away with them. He pleaded hard with his commander for only 
three hours, promising faithfully that he would have spent the last penny 
by that time. But being still refused, he exclaimed with a deep groan, 
“Then what is the good of all this?” and lifting up the pot of money 
hurled it overboard. But now, assuredly, the Christian world begins to 
expect higher things of the sailors, and to strive for higher things, in the 
way of forecast, knowledge, rectitude, and personal piety. Recklessness 
and vice, it is to be feared, are still the prevailing tone of character among 
seamen ; but assuredly great encroachments have been made upon these 
by the kingdom of light. 

The Hebrew seers, viewing in the sea, with its tossing waves, casting 
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up mire and dirt, an emblem of the restless heart of the wicked and 
of the turbulent multitude of idolatrous nations to which the sea gave ac- 
cess, have once or twice sighed for its removal, or for their removal from 
it. They desire to be delivered from commerce and its corruptions. 
Says Isaiah, speaking of the final establishment of Zion in safety: “ For 
there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams ; 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass there- 
by.” And we know the declaration of John, so unintelligible to us in 
whose veins is the blood of the Scandinavian rovers: ‘ And there was no 
more sea.” Unquestionably we can take this only as expressing how 
entirely all the conditions of our mortal existence are to be supposed 
altered. Certainly Mr. Bickersteth, attempting to accommodate it in curi- 
ous servility of interpretation, to the literal possibilities of a reconstituted 
terrestrial sphere, has only issued in amiable inanity. But, on the other 
hand, how noble are the allusions in the Scriptures to the opportunities 
given by a mariner’s life for experiences of the greatness, the nearness, 
and the attentive goodness of God. ‘“ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters ; these see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep.” “Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his 
praise from the end of the earth, ye that go down to the sea, and all that 
is therein; the isles, and the inhabitants thereof.” Here the Sailor world 
and the Island world are conjoined and fused in anticipation, as a pledge 
that they shall yet be fused in reality, as a common fountain and reservoir 
of praise. And Dean Stanley seems not amiss in citing the account of 
St. Paul’s voyage and fourth shipwreck, as bringing the first origins of 
the kingdom of God within the palpable grasp and sense of first-hand 
reality. And we find that we cannot come so near, but that we discover 
the natural to be still the vehicle of the supernatural, rising from the pru- 
dent counsel of a soul that turns upon the poles of trust, in wise conjec- 
tures of probability, through all the ascending scale up to the heights of 
prophetic declaration and miraculous power. In this narrative, it is true, 
the sailors show to disadvantage, and the soldiers to advantage. Here, 
however, began, at first in its temporal application, but widening and 
deepening in these latter days, the fulfillment of the promise: “ And lo, 
God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.” 

There is one thing about the Christian life when it has really laid hold 
of a sailor: its central simplicity. That which the self-complacency of 
various sects declares them to have attained in their creeds, namely, the 
gospel and the gospel alone, is realized in a far more satisfactory manner 
in a genuinely converted seaman. His wanderings have detached him 
thoroughly from what is local and secondary, and his daily exposures aud 
necessities, physical and moral, are too strenuous to allow him to enter- 
tain much care for subordinate features of Christianity. Atheism is an 
impossibility to him. The self-sacrifice of the Son of man is easily intel- 
ligible, and the pure holiness of the Saviour glows the more refulgent in 
the apprehensions of a sailor from the contrast with what he sees around. 
The natural element of spiritual life for one who knows himself to be ever 
hanging, in double uncertainty, on the brink of eternity, is to be found in 
such a trust as takes in the words: “ He that loseth his life shall save it.” 
Faith in God, hope in the Saviour, helpful serviceableness towards his fel- 
lows, are the triple well of his Christian life, seldom choked by sophisti- 
cations or controversies. What Helen Campbell has recounted of her 
experience in one of Jerry Macauley’s meetings, to which she retreated 
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in mere weariness of a superfine culture that had lost the central correla- 
tion of our nature, may be said of a sailor’s prayermeeting. It is simple 
Humanity, meeting God in his Son. 

Besides a dawn of good when the Methodist evangelist, John Nelson, 
and Christ in him, was impressed on board His Britannic Majesty’s fleet, 
with very amazing results to the epauleted heathen that commanded him. 
the turning point, from neglect of the sailor to a care for him, may per- 
haps be found just a hundred years ago, in the mutiny of the Bounty. 
Nothing has ever happened of which it was more thoroughly true, that 
evil men meant it for evil, but that God turned it to good. It is a won- 
der that Andrew Lang, as illustrated in his Letter to Rabelais, Herman 
Melville, and all the rest of the gifted troop of Comus, the champions and 
celebrants of jolly beastliness, do not appoint as a time of fasting and 
humiliation, and expiatory sacrifices before the deities of Lewdness and 
Inebriety, the anniversary of the day when the mutineer Adams began 
to read his Prayerbook. This little commonwealth of Pitcairn’s Island, 
sprung of murderous sailors and pagan Polynesians, remains still, after 
a century, not, indeed, the most illustriously, but perhaps the most com- 
pletely Christian society in existence. And in the last number but one 
of the “Sailor’s Magazine ” we find an account of it which forms the 
natural transition from Polynesia to the consideration of Christian work 
among the mariners of the world at large. Captain Peabody, of the ship 
“Tam O’Shanter,” of Portland, Me., in his logbook for January 5, 
1890, writes: ‘“ At 2.30 Pp. M. we made Pitcairn Island, bearing S. W. by 
compass, distant about 20’. It is high, bold-looking land, and on a clear 
day ought to be seen from a distance of thirty-five miles. At 5.30 Pp. M. 
we had reached to within 3’ of the N. E. part at which the town and 
landing-place is situated ; here we shortened sail and hove ship to head 
off shore. At 6.20 P.M. a boat came off from the island having in it ten 
men, among whom were Russell McCoy, who is now Governor of the Isl- 
and, and a Mr. Christian, and two brothers named Young. They all 
appeared to be extremely well-behaved and honest, and very quiet in their 
manner. They brought off cocoanuts, bananas, pineapples, oranges, a 
few eggs, and about fifteen fine large squashes; they also brought two 
pretty, although simple-looking, little baskets, both containing fruit, on 
which had been worked in silk and wool the words ‘ Isle of Pitcairn, fare- 
thee-well,’ and on the other, ‘ Pitcairn, sometimes think of me’; a few 
flowers also were worked on the baskets. We gave them in return a 
number of pieces of salt beef, two bags of flour, a barrel of hard biscuits, 
some butter, tinned biscuit or crackers, cheese, fish-hooks and sheath- 
knives, both of which appeared to be greatly desired, cotton twine, 
matches, and slippers; also a quantity of newspapers, music, instrumental 
and vocal, Berlin wools, and a library belonging to the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FrienpD Socrety, No. 8,970. The Pitcairn Islanders on their 
part excused themselves for not having brought off anything more be- 
cause it was their Sunday, they being all strictly Sabbatarians. 

“The sea was running very heavily and appeared to be breaking with 
treraendous force on the Island. ‘There is no anchorage at any part of 
the Island, and landing in boats is at all times attended with great risk, 
owing to the heavy surf which rolls in at all seasons. ‘They reported 
one hundred and seventeen souls on the Island, sixty-two males and fifty- 
five females, all well.” 

This little commonwealth of the southern seas, in its idyllic seclusion, 
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homely necessities, and simple godliness, is a memorial of a deed of 
violence transformed into blessing which seems likely to survive the 
memorial raised by the genius of Byron, a poem, which few probably 
now read, although they may read the notes to learn more about Pitcairn. 

The AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society has just celebrated its 
sixty-second anniversary. Of course its seat is in New York, Mr. 
Reuben W. Ropes being its president, Rev. W. C. Stitt, D. D., its secre- 
tary, and Mr. William C. Sturges its treasurer. Its income for the year 
has been $38,520.35; its disbursements $30,241.41. It has chaplains 
and missionaries laboring in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden; at Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Genoa, and Naples; in the Madeira Islands ; 
at Bombay and Karachi, India; at Yokohama, Japan; Valparaiso, 
Chili; in New York and Brooklyn, and various other ports of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific seaboard. ‘ From some of these places have come 
the tidings of large spiritual results, and from all of them the report of 
faithful work done.” During the year the society had sent out 490 Loan 
Libraries, aggregating 21,070 volumes, accessible to 7,026 seamen. The 
whole number of volumes that have been sent out is 489,465, accessible, 
by original shipment, to 357,330 men. The New York Sailors’ Home, 
at 190 Cherry Street, has had, during the forty-eight years of its exist- 
ence, 114,079 boarders, and during the past year 1,402. We all know 
enough of what awaits the sailor in port to be aware that such a Home 
contrasts with the dens of betrayal outside almost as heaven with hell. 
The present writer has attended one prayer-meeting there, and has been 
helped by it, in distinct remembrance, through all the thirty-seven years 
that have followed, more than by many common ones. 

During the past year the society has published 56,400 copies of the 
“ Sailor’s Magazine,” and 121,700 copies of the “ Life-Boat,”’ for Sunday- 
schools. It has sent out 918 copies of what will be a very helpful thing, 
a ‘Seamen’s Manual of Worship.” The sixteenth annual presentation 
to the graduates of the Naval Academy took place on Sunday, June 2, 
1889. To thirty-five graduates was given a copy each of the “ Teacher’s 
Bible,” or Geikie’s “‘ Holy Land,” nearly all the cadets preferring the 
former. The American Bible Society and American Tract Society inter- 
lace with the work of this society, and various publishing houses are 
helpful to it. During the past year its Boston secretary died, the vener- 
able Rev. S. W. Hanks, whose strong and massive features were so singu- 
larly like those of Abraham Lincoln, whose mother, it will be remem- 
bered, was a Hanks. Mr. Hanks was last in Andover at the funeral of 
his yet more aged cousin, Professor Elijah Barrows. 

America was once in fact, as she is by origin, full of maritime achieve- 
ment and zeal. But various things, and, above all, her vast interior ex- 
pansion, have withdrawn her pride more and more from her original 
element. The lowest point of indifference was reached when some 
Western nonentity of a Congressman (we should be ashamed to remem- 
ber his name) exclaimed the other day in the House, to a proposal for 
enlarging our navy: ‘“ What have my constituents to do with ships of 
war?” The Germans have the word Particularism, but this prairieman 
must carry off the palm for the shamelessness of the thing. Happily 
the East and West are of one mind to drop such people in the puddle of 
their own insignificance and to strive for a renewal of the old glories. 
Most apposite is this from the Rev. C. A. S. Dwight, of Constantinople, 


which we find in the very last Magazine: “In the old days, when the 
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American merchant marine was at the height of its glory, the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ were a familiar sight in these waters, flying at the peak of many 
a gallant vessel of Yankee build; but now are rarely seen, save as borne 
now and then by a visiting man-of-war, some chance-comer of a yacht, or 
mayhap by the Embassy launch. Success to those who are laboring to 
reconstruct our navy and merchant marine, and blessing from God on all 
who work and pray for the moral upbuilding and spiritual good of their 
personnel !” 

Of course much vaster are the expenditures of Christian effort for the 
good of the mighty navy and mighty marine of England. But of these 
we know little, though we hope to know more. <A profoundly interesting 
article, published some time ago in the “ Youth’s Companion,” by James 
Runciman, on the North Sea fisheries, gives, with intense vividness, a 
conception of what has been in the time of darkness, and of what is 
now, under the workings of the redeeming love of Christ in Christians. 

‘No digger Indian, no Apache, no Guache was more ignorant, bestial, 
and cruel than the British smacksman. The brave brutes were inhuman, 
because they were kept out of reach of humanity. They feared not 
God, neither regarded man, for God was only a name to them, and the 
men whom they knew were bestial like themselves. 

“ Rascally vessels used to creep out from Dutch, French, and Belgian 
ports, and these vessels were laden with maddening spirits in addition 
to the tobacco which they sold. Rough seadogs went to buy tobacco, and 
remained to drink poisonous brandy. The long, long, weary days and 
monotonous nights were forgotten when the venomous Lethe of alcohol 
had swept away the men’s wits, and then stray vessels were manned by 
crews of raving, irresponsible madmen. 

“ Alas! poor little fisher-boy Jack used to fare dismally in those times, 
because the worst sort of men were stung into perfect ecstasies of cruelty 
by their foul potations. 

“ But the bad days have passed ; a wonderful Mission has got to work 
among the myriads of smacks, and the men are gradually becoming 
Christian, cleanly, gentle, and generally civilized. 

“It is like hearing a fairy tale when you learn how one man went out 
into the moving ‘ City of Sin’ that floated on the North Sea; how he 
began with no money and little hope; how his indomitable will and 
steady tact conquered all difficulties, and how, at length, he fitted out ten 
splendid vessels, each of which is club, library, dispensary, and church 
for the outcasts who used to think that they were forgotten of God and 
man. 

“The same man has contrived to draw all that is best in the philan- 
thropic world to him, and he has — as if by a miracle — contrived to fit 
out a magnificent floating hospital, which sails from fleet to fleet bearing 
a skilled staff of doctors and nurses to minister to the hurt and sick. 

“In a little while four of these floating hospitals will be equipped and 
at work, — and all this has been done by faith and bravery. 

“ A skeptic might laugh, but the fact is none the less that the founder 
of the marvelous Deep Sea Mission has obtained everything he prayed 
for. Only those who have been much among the fishermen can tell of 
the wondrous transformation which has altered the whole tone of life on 
the North Sea... . 

“Space is limited, though my reminiscences are quite without limit, 
and I shall be content for the present with asking you to be thankful for 
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the light which the glorious English mission has poured forth amidst 
the horror of great darkness that brooded over the souls of the fishers 
who sail over the bleak and desolate German Ocean.” 

One modification of this work, the work on the Interior Lakes, has of 
course very peculiar features of its own. It may claim, however, through 
Gennesaret, to have first engaged the attention of the Redeemer himself. 
Its general character is like the open sea work, and it is like it in laying 
deep hold on the primal sensibilities of our nature. That was always a 
white Sunday at Oberlin on which Mr. Sawtelle came around to make 
known to us the facts of the year concerning the work of God on Erie and 
Ontario and Huron and Michigan and Superior. The writer, as one whose 
memories are intimately bound up with both the Outer and the Inner 
Seas, has been glad to respond to an appeal made to him by the Secretary 
at New York, and to beg his readers that they will henceforth, from the 
circle of their evangelistic interests, never let drop the work among the 
sailors, which, through Ocean and Lake and mighty River, is becoming 
more and more indissolubly interlinked with all. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


ACTIVITIES OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


To do justice to the French Protestant churches is extremely diffiert. 
To contemplate their present difficulties and perplexities, their divisions 
and miseries, in the light of the ideal, would be unfair to them. To form 
an adequate idea of their present condition, we must remember what 
they have suffered, under what restrictions and disabilities they have 
lived, and what, in these untoward circumstances, they have accom- 
plished. First of all, their survival frequently has been a matter of 
astonishment, even to their persecutors. Again and again they had 
been reported extinct, when Voltaire startled Europe by his heart-rend- 
ing account of the sufferings of a French Protestant. By his untiring 
exertions he stirred up a current of opinion on behalf of the Protestants 
of France that caused the gallows to cease their terrible work, and the 
galleys to relinquish their long brutalized victims. Then, Protestants 
began to be befriended by the revolutionary party, which, in 1787, se- 
cured for them an edict of toleration, granting them the right to live and 
to be buried in France ; to have their marriage recognized as legal and 
their children as legitimate by an officer of the law. The French Rev- 
olution began its awful and beneficent career by removing, for too 
brief a time, all the bonds of French Protestantism. By proclaiming the 
rights not of Frenchmen, but of Man, the Revolution cut the history of 
French Protestants into two parts. Henceforth they ceased to be out- 
laws, and became citizens. Napoleon, for political reasons, granted them 
privileges, but he withheld from them that which is the sweet, fresh air of 
the church’s life — liberty. As a body, Protestants were not allowed to 
worship where or when they wished without the permission of the govern- 
ment. They had not the privilege of holding irregular meetings, such as 
church or prayer meetings ; they were forbidden, under the severest pen- 
alties, from all proselytism, and from all effort to propagate their princi- 
ples, while Roman Catholics had absolute power to win Protestants and 
their children to the Catholic Church by any method they chose. Prot- 
estants had, then, about one hundred and thirty-five ministers, who were 
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unworthy of their predecessors. The traditions of the sacred learning 
and heroic devotion of their Huguenot fathers had died away ; and many 
of these pastors, who, in the days of persecution had been brave witnesses 
to great principles, with the enjoyment of the prerogatives which Bona- 
parte conferred upon them, faltered. Their preaching was insipid. It 
was neither affirmative nor negative; it was neither positively Christian 
nor Theistic ; it was generally a cold, lifeless Deism. They discoursed 
on the “ Supreme Being,” on “The Respect due to Old Age,” on “ The 
Duty of Politeness,” and kindred subjects. During the Revolution some 
had gone so far as to replace the baptism of infants by a consecration to 
the Supreme Being. A few were disposed to Christian mysticism, others 
were disciples of Rousseau rather than of Jesus; while the rest were fol- 
lowers of the English Deists, whose philosophy was so fatal to France, 
The churches were hardly any better. Their members before the storms of 
the Revolution had been associated and almost identified with the Rev- 
olutionary Party where they found common aspirations of liberty, but, 
also, where they breathed the irreligious ideas of the times. Those who 
survived were often ignorant of the truths of Christianity, and more often 
indifferent to them. We are told! that in 1812 the Church of Paris, 
with ten thousand nominal adherents, had, ordinarily, from fifty to one 
hundred people to worship on Sunday; and, on remarkable occasions, 
the attendance reached two hundred and fifty and three hundred persons. 
Apart from this, there was no real, organic church life, no educational 
institution, no sacred literature, no missionary society, nor any form of 
organized benevolence. There were still a few zealous members; there 
was, among the Protestants, a deep sense of filial reverence that kept them 
in the church of their fathers, for their fathers’ sake; there was the 
ecclesiastical frame, as a part of the great absolute religioso-political ma- 
chine of Napoleon; but there was an entire lack of religious vitality. 
In this connection it seems a providential fact that the descendants of 
the Huguenots should have resisted the great efforts made to destroy 
them, and withstood the petty persecutions, which they endured from the 
days of Bonaparte to those of the great freedom of the present Republic. 

What a contrast French Protestantism now presents to that of the first 
Empire. It is well organized in its different branches. It has nine hun- 
dred and fifty pastors, and had not France lost Alsace, the number would 
have been twelve hundred. Its ministry has not only gained in numbers, 
but also in moral, intellectual, and religious quality. Its adherents, every- 
where respected when known, occupy eminent places in the domain of 
commerce, education, science, and politics, and are about 700,000 in 
number. 

Early in this century there was nothing sadder among French Protes- 
tants than the rarity of the Scriptures. They were imported from Switzer- 
land, and the limited postal and express conveniences of the times made 
them inaccessible to some localities. In 1818 was founded the Protestant 
Bible Society of Paris. The absence of a great standard translation of 
the Bible in French, and the different versions used among Protestants, 
gave rise to a controversy, which led, in 1864, to the organization of the 
Bible Society of France. These two societies sell annually about 30,000 
copies of the Bible and the New Testament. Their growth has probably 
been retarded by the beautiful work of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety which employs about sixty colporteurs, and circulates annually from 


1 Revue Chreétienne, 1884, p. 737. 
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70,000 to 80,000 copies of the Scriptures. It may be worth while to 
state that, in 1887, a Roman Catholic priest, Henri Lasserre, published a 
popular translation of the Gospels, which, in April 1888, had reached 
twenty-four editions. A scholar, M. Ledrain, of Paris, neither a Catholic 
nor a Protestant, drawn to the Bible by its esthetic character, has also 
translated and published some parts of the Old Testament which will, 
doubtless, be read by many. And thus in the city where, in bygone 
days, men suffered martyrdom as a penalty for reading the Scriptures, 
Protestants, a Catholic priest, and a skeptic, each with a different aim, 
are working to make the Bible known. 

There are religious creeds that can thrive in darkness, but Protestant- 
ism cannot. It needs books as well as The Book. Gutenberg was a 
necessity of its life as well as Luther. French Protestants believe this; 
and, as early as 1831, they organized a society, The Toulouse Society 
of Religious Books, for the publication and circulation of a good, whole- 
some, Christian literature. Since its foundation it has published 
6,030,000 volumes, and formed 2,269 libraries in different parts of 
France. In 1887 120,000 volumes were sold and distributed. Among 
its last books is the translation of Dr. Baird’s book, “ The Huguenots in 
America.”’ Nine years before the creation of this institution Protestants 
had founded the Tract Society, a kindred organization. The tracts pub- 
lished by it have always possessed a high degree of excellence both in 
their contents and in their literary form. Such are the literary excel- 
lences of some of them that once Saint-Mare Girardin, Professor of 
Dramatic Literature at the Sorbonne, read one before his students in the 
amphitheatre of that celebrated school, which was greatly applauded. It 
was entitled “The Wreck of the Kent,” which he compared and pro- 
claimed superior to the description of the “ Wreck of Ulysses” by Homer. 
In this respect, few societies have been equal to this Tract Society. Its 
expenses last year were 53,000 francs. 

After the tracts we come to the press. Protestants have six weekly, thir- 
teen fortnightly, twenty-one monthly, and three quarterly newspapers and 
reviews. The poor ones are positively poor and uninteresting; still the 
‘ Eglise-Libre,” one of their best publications, would compare well with 
some of the best American religious newspapers ; and the “* Revue Chré- 
tienne ” is decidedly a superior publication of its kind. Among their other 
uses of the press might be mentioned the publications of the S. S. Union, the 
monthly of the Pastoral Association for the study of social questions, and 
the “ Bulletin Historique et Littéraire,” which is the organ of the Huguenot 
Historical Society of Paris. 

From the domain of publication we pass to that of education. Of the 
nine hundred and forty-five Protestant pastors in France the greater part 
are graduates of one of the two French theological seminaries, one in 
Paris, and the other in Montauban. These seminaries are supported by 
the state, which provides the buildings, the teaching corps, and, until re- 
cently, scholarships for the students. However, this was inadequate to 
meet their wants, so two aid societies, — Association pour l’Encouragement 
des Etudes — were organized to give them whatever help was deemed 
necessary. Since the government withdrew some of its help, a commis- 
sion was appointed by the Synod of the Orthodox Churches to provide all 
necessary funds in this department. But as one of the conditions for the 
admission of these students to the Faculties of Theology is the possession 
of the degree of Bachelor of Letters, schools were started to give stu- 
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dents an academic training, one in Paris, one in Tournon (Ardéche), and 
another in Nimes. Here, in the midst of helpful influences, theological 
aspirants can prepare for the required degree. In addition to this, a few 
years ago, the McAll Mission opened a school of evangelization in Mar- 
seilles, to give colporteurs and Christian workers the instruction that they 
need. The education of French Protestant children is no less important 
than that of their ministers. For a long time their attendance in the 
common schools was, to say the least, unpleasant. ‘They were obliged to 
kneel before crucifixes, to listen to Roman Catholic prayers, and to the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic catechism. To remedy this state of 
things, Protestants established, throughout France, a system of Christian 
schools, which involved very great sacrifices on their part, but whose influ- 
ence upon their people can hardly be overrated. M. Westphal-Castelnau 
estimates their number to be nearly two thousand.’ The Protestant So- 
ciety of Education not only supports many of them, but also two good 
normal schools, which have given a higher standing and character to 
Protestant teachers, and to their popular education. All these common 
schools have very important relations with the Sunday and the Thursday 
schools of France. Not unfrequently the week-day school becomes, on 
Thursday and on Sunday, a Thursday and a Sunday-school. There are 
about eleven hundred and thirty-four of the latter in France. Americans 
can hardly realize the difficulties that their French brethren experience 
in this department of Christian work. The lack of adequate resources 
prevents their obtaining that which renders a Sunday-school attractive, 
while Sunday labor in France makes it difficult to secure teachers, and 
the moral atmosphere tends to take the child away from the school as 
soon as he reaches the threshold of manhood. We cannot dismiss this 
subject without speaking of the boarding-schools, either under the patron- 
age of a church, or carried on by private individuals, the forty-four 
orphanages, and the schools for the blind, the deaf, and the dumb. The 
ultra Roman Catholic character of many of the schools of France, until 
the present Republic, has forced French Protestants to open correspond- 
ing schools of their own, and the irreligious tendencies of some of the 
schools of the present government have made it imperative that they be 
sustained. 

While so much kas been done in the two fields which we have rapidly 
surveyed, let us look for a moment at their missionary work. The history 
of their foreign missions reads like a romance. To be convinced of this 
let one read “ Mes Souvenirs,” by Eugéne Casalis, who, in one sense, may 
be called the pioneer of French Foreign Missions, although there were other 
French workers in the field before him, or “ Les Missions Franeaises,” 
by T. Jousse. One of the striking features of their work is the Maison 
des Missions of Paris. Here, French missionaries are not only pre- 
pared to be preachers to pagans, but also to be the bearers to them of 
some of the best fruits of our civilization. It is not only a school, but a 
shop, also; it is not only a sphere where enthusiasm for perishing souls 
is generated and kept up, but a fine home-school where the missionaries 
receive an intelligent initiation into the special life that awaits them. 
From this institution they will carry to the heathen, with the Gospel of 
Hope, notions of medicine and crafts of different kind, so greatly needed 
in benighted countries. Quite encouraging have been the success of the 
French missionaries in South Africa, among the Basutos. They have 


1 Yesterday and To-day, p. 241. 
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important stations in Tahiti, in Senegal, and among the Kabyles. They 
are making preparations to begin work in the French part of the 
Congo. The expenses of the society in 1888 were 331,068 francs. 
This reveals considerable interest on the part of French Protestants. 
Among them, the opinion has gained favor, that whatever be the solici- 
tude of our missionary societies for those in the fields, they always seem 
to fall short in their attention to those servants of Christ. Some have 
thought that there are some special needs of the field that cannot be met 
by the Société des Missions. This led to the organization of the 
French and African Society of Encouragement which is really, what 
one of its officers called it at its last annual meeting, “ The little Provi- 
dence of the French missionaries.” The missionary work at home is far 
more important. Here organizations are too numerous. There is, first 
coming under our notice, the Société Centrale, the special work of the 
Reformed Church, which has now three hundred and sixty stations and 
annexes. It preaches the gospel, helps struggling congregations, supports 
schools, and aids young men to study for the ministry. Apart from its 
far-reaching and most beneficent ministry, it has contributed to the crea- 
tion by the state of forty-three new pastoral charges. Its expenses last 
year were about 232,000 francs. Next comes the Société Evangélique, 
a noble body, which began its work in 1833, and which is not especially 
connected with any church, but which has already been the instrument in 
establishing more than forty churches. It has forty missionaries, eighty- 
two stations and annexes, fourteen schools, and four hundred and sixty- 
five towns and villages were visited last year by its agents. After this 
comes the Free Church Work, with twenty-four stations, not counting the 
annexes; the Wesleyan Church, with their twenty-four pastors and 
' ninety-one local preachers; and the Baptist churches, with about twenty 
stations. In this we have not counted any of the works that have been 
undertaken in France by foreigners. Such is the important work of the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, whose noble efforts began before those of 
any French society, the McAll Mission, that of Miss De Broen, in Belle- 
ville, and others. 

Some of these societies force our thoughts to return to the past of the 
Waldenses. During the years of terrible persecutions, as they were seek- 
ing refuge wherever they could find it, some fled to the almost inacces- 
sible heights of the Alps, where we find their descendants. The hardest 
work fails to give them a livelihood. They live upon black bread baked 
once a year — to bake it more often would increase its consumption be- 
yond their means. Their material destitution is but the likeness of their 
intellectual and spiritual penury. Touched by their miseries, Christians 
banded themselves into a society, the Comité Protestant de Lyon, to 
provide them with pastors and teachers, and to give to some the means 
of emigrating to Algeria, where they have established the town of Les 
Trois Marabouts. Other works show the spirit of Christian enterprise, 
such as the Mission to Cabmen, begun in Cannes by the Baron of Turk- 
heim, which has been so successful that it has been taken up by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in many large cities of France, or the 
Mission of Affectionate Letters, whose name suggests the nature of its 
ministry. 

One fact most striking in connection with the religious condition of 
France is the evident dissatisfaction of some priests with their own 
church. Many would break away from it were they not bound by the 
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sense of their own helplessness. Their frequent interviews with Protes- 
tants, on this subject, led M. Eugtne Réveillaud, the editor of the “ Sig- 
nal,” to organize the Guuvre des Prétres. Through this society priests 
have been helped to break away from moorings of the Ultramontane 
Church. In two years sixteen young priests have been assisted, and this 
with a rare tact and prudence. Most of them have studied in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Montauban to adjust their knowledge to their con- 
sciences, and to the demands of their new life. Some have become 
pastors, others teachers, and one or two have gone into business. Space 
fails us to enter into the details of the interesting enterprises of home 
missions, such as the Mission Intérieure Protestante; the work of the 
Liberals of France; the Lutheran Home Mission; and the Mission 
Intérieure Evangelique ; the latter not so interesting in itself as in its 
offshoot, the Comité Parisien de la Mission Intérieure.’ The aim of 
the latter is to do pioneer work, in the form of popular lectures of unques- 
tionable excellence. The lecturers are men of superior merit, who use 
Christian biographies, history, and even politics as subjects to interest the 
masses directly or indirectly in Christian truth. They generally give 
more than one lecture during one visit to a place, and their work is fol- 
lowed up by colporteurs, with Bibles and tracts, who go from house to 
house and prepare the ground for the permanent establishment of a sta- 
tion by another society. It is to be regretted that this society cannot put 
ten times as many workers in the field, for such a work is eminently time- 
ly and in harmony with the aspirations of the masses among whom they 
are working. But this can be said of almost all the works that we have 
noticed. Each one has great opportunities corresponding to its peculiar 
service. 

When we come in contact with the charities of French Protestants we 
find their achievements worthy of a richer and larger body than they. 
The Catholics of France, trying to account for them, have ascribed them 
to purposes of proselytism, while they may be explained by the fact that 
for a long time this was the only sphere of Christian activity open to them, 
and it still keeps the first place among the activities of the church. Fore- 
most in this department of work we would place the Hospital and Infir- 
mary of John Bost, the name of whose founder it bears. This man began 
his work with seventeen francs in hand. With that, having bought a 
house and field on credit, he carried forward this extensive work of 
mercy. It is now the refuge of five hundred unfortunates — orphans, idi- 
ots, epileptics, and incurables, who are here surrounded by kind treatment 
and served by unfailing charity. About 280,000 francs are annually de- 
voted to this work. Secondly, the work of the Deaconesses. ‘Their 
establishment in Paris took place in 1841, through the impulsion of that 
movement by which similar institutions were established in various parts 
of Europe. The institution originated in Sedan in 1559, in connection 
with the Huguenot Church of that city. The Deaconesses were then 
called Les Demoiselles de Charité.? The present Deaconesses are sixty 
in number. They are women of God, who give themselves to his service ; 
they are not nuns, bound by vows; they take no oath of celibacy ; they 
are free to leave the association and free to marry, though bound to obey 
the statutes of the order while connected with it. As a rule, they are 

1 Since these lines were written we have heard with joy of the virtual amal- 
gamation of the Comité Parisien with the Société Centrale. 

2 Paris Bienfaisant, by Maxime Du Camp, p. 224. 
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well informed, and have a special training for service in schools and in 
hospitals. In Paris they have five departments of work. First, free 
kindergartens ; second, a reform school for Protestant girls (disciplin- 
aire); third, a house of detention for Protestant prostitutes punished by 
the state (la retenue) ; fourth, a hospital; and fifth, a training depart- 
ment, a sort of normal school to educate deaconesses. Their services 
have been used by the government in different penal institutions for 
Protestant women, and their work has been particularly blessed in 
working among prostitutes. More than a third of those coming under 
their continued influence have been positively rescued, another third 
have seemed doubtful, while the rest have continued riveted to a life 
of infamy. Apart from this, French Protestants have three or four 
other societies working in the same direction. We will only men- 
tion L’CEuvre du Refuge, which offers these women an honest em- 
ployment in a laundry connected with the Refuge, and the (Zuvre 
Protestante des Prisons de Femmes, which was started under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. This society is not only supporting a 
working home for the same class, but it extends its solicitude to the fe- 
male prisoners of the Protestant faith who are in the prisons of Paris. 
Here it may be said that this work steps out of the limits of French na- 
tionality ; for, last year, out of 210 women incarcerated in the St. Lazare 
prison 79 were French, and 131 were foreigners. By the side of these 
institutions for rescuing, there are many that are preventive. We would 
mention among the most useful in this direction the Atelier-Ecole, a 
school in Paris where young girls not only receive a good common school 
education, but are taught a trade in accordance with their ability and in- 
clination ; the work of the Chaussée du Maine, with its temporary ref- 
uge, its nurseries, its mothers’ meetings, and its Thursday school; and 
the Beneficent Protestant Association, for the relief of Protestant women 
of Paris, which encourages them to lives of economy by bringing within 
their reach good and healthy tenements at reduced prices. Then they 
have useful employment bureaus for Protestant women in Alger, Cannes, 
Lyons, Montauban, Montpelier, Nimes, Valance, and Paris. We say 
nothing of kindred institutions sustained by foreign Christians, like the 
(Euvre des Jeunes Filles de Magasin, established and supported by 
Americans ; or the Home of Miss Leigh for English Governesses. 

The Protestant institutions to help men and boys are no less numerous. 
Their Industrial School in Belleville, uniting the discipline of a reform- 
atory with the training of an industrial school, elicited, in 1887, the un- 
alloyed praise of M. Maxime Du Camp in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
for its good order and methods. They have a Protestant reformed school 
with the euphemistic name of Colonie Agricole. This receives about one 
hundred and forty young men sent hither by their parents or by the 
state. It is not unlike similar institutions in America, only, instead of 
being supported by the state, as in the United States, they are only par- 
tially so. Here, as in the Industrial School, time is divided between study 
and work, while, in both schools, the religious element has a place second 
to none. As young men leave either school they are protected by so- 
cieties of patronage, and these, among French Protestants, are so numer- 
ous that we cannot give the briefest attention even to the most important 
ones. They are everywhere. They look after discharged prisoners, after 
the fatherless and motherless, and after those Protestant children inade- 
quately cared for by their parents. The first efforts made are to place 
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beneficiaries in positions where they will be surrounded by good influences. 
Children will be taught a trade, and during the time of their apprentice- 
ship, and often, long after, they have the moral as well as the material 
protection of their patron. To these efforts we must add the forty-four 
orphanages, already referred to, with about 2,000 children, and their forty- 
nine hospitals, or sections of hospitals, for their sick, their aged, their dis- 
abled and incurable members. There is also, in Paris, a Protestant ref- 
uge for poor men. Pastor Robin, in opening it, wished to make it an 
asylum for honest unfortunates who are willing to work for the hospitality 
which they receive. The experiment has proved a gratifying success. 
In July last Floquet, delivering an address on public charities, eulogized 
the work of this philanthropic pastor whose charity is not a premium up- 
on idleness. The Société du Travail is no less beneficial to the poor. 
Its aim is to help men by setting them to work. It is a sort of em- 
ployment bureau to bring the Protestant unemployed to the Protestant 
employers. 

Of all the other works of French Protestants we can only mention 
those that are characteristic, like the Provident and Mutual Help Society 
of Paris, binding together hundreds of Protestants for common help in 
misfortune and sickness, the Provident Fund for aged Ministers, the 
Aid Society for Ministers’ Widows and Children, the Evangelical 
Society of Marriage to help Protestants to go through the endless formal- 
ities involved in the civil marriage which, by law, must always precede 
the Christian marriage. We cannot speak of the refinements of Protes- 
tant charity in the form of sea-side resorts for the poor, nor of the Water- 
Cures, nor of the Fresh Air Fund, which we approve with all our heart, 
but which involve great expenses and constant effort. French Protestants 
have more than four hundred and twenty societies of different kinds, to 
which, according to M. Westphal-Castelnau, they contribute annually 
nearly one million of dollars. All these facts point out a great organic 
growth in the life of French Protestantism, which, at the beginning 
of this century, would have been accounted impossible by the French 
Protestants themselves. The gains are immense in the number and 
character of its ministry; in the changes for the better that have 
taken place in its pulpits; in the greater activity and generosity of its 
laity; in its creation of institutions for the dissemination of Protes- 
tant and Biblical literature; in its missionary efforts and benevolent 
organizations ; while to this is to be added the inspiration of hope gener- 
ated by its triumphs. We pass over in silence the miseries and divisions 
of French Protestantism, many of which have their raison d’étre in 
circumstances beyond man’s control. Lately there has appeared, over 
the political horizon of France, a dark point, which has now grown to the 
size of a small cloud; that is, the separation of church and state. Those 
acquainted with the drift of political thought in France can see that this 
is the eventual goal of its political tendencies. Such an eventuality would 
be fatal to most of the Unitarian churches, but the Evangelical would 
easily find, in the generosity of their members, a compensation for the 
withdrawn subsidies of the state, while in the recovery of their ecclesias- 
tical independence and dignity they would find a gain to more than match 
all their material losses. 

J. C. Bracq. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
1 Yeterday and To-day, p. 45. 
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Exposé pE THEOLOGIE SysTEMATIQUE, par A. GRETILLAT, Professeur de 
Theologie a la Faculté Independante de Neuchatel. Tome Troisieme: Dog- 
matique 1. Théologie Spéciale. Cosmologie. Neuchatel, Attinger Fréres, 
Editeurs, 1888. 


This volume of Professor Gretillat’s Dogmatic contains six hundred and 
fifty compact pages made up of Prolegomena, Special Theology, and Cos- 
mology. Refusing the premises of the school of Ritschl, the author defines 
Dogmatic as “the theological science whose aim it is to set forth in sys- 
tematic order the facts accomplished by God for the salvation of fallen 
humanity and the original doctrines relating to these facts.” The in- 
tensely Scriptural character of the volume is intimated by the word we 
have italicized. Between original and historical Christianity the author 
draws a very broad line, giving little scope to the authority of the 
‘Christ in us.” At the conclusion of an admirable historical treatment 
of his subject, the tendencies of German thought are characterized as fol- 
lows: “ Das Ding an sich appears to engage the minds of Theologians 
of renown more than the mystery of piety. Kant cuts a larger figure 
than St. Paul, and the Christian conscience, like Mary Magdalene, seek- 
ing her Saviour among the tombs, asks of science where it has laid Him.” 

Which shall have priority, the divine will or the laws of reason? “ Of 
these two terms,” says Professor Gretillat, “no synthesis is possible and 
we must declare at once that the good is what God wills and that God 
wills only the good.” The New Testament teaches the distinct existence 
of three persons in the Godhead, each endowed with self-consciousness 
and will. “It is in the supreme sanctuary of this unique existence 
that we shall find the resolution of the dualties and antinomies which act- 
ually beset our intelligence.” 

“‘Scripture and conscience bear witness that no moral creature will be 
definitively judged until at length enabled to decide, knowingly and vol- 
untarily, for, or against, God; and none will be definitively condemned 
without having, knowingly, voluntarily, and wickedly, whether in this 
world or in another, rejected the grace of God in Jesus Christ.” “ Uni- 
versalism, if not the end, is at least the aim of God’s purpose in history.” 
“Every creature, being called eternally to salvation in perfect holiness, 
will have received means of grace necessary and sufficient thereto, but 
the portions given to different moral agents by initial endowment are un- 
equal, being determined unconditionally by the divine will, and the 
responsibilities incurred by different moral agents are proportioned to 
the means of grace which they have enjoyed. So much for the divine 
prothesis. 

Defining the act of creation as “the act by which God put voluntarily 
from Him, yet in permanent dependence upon himself, the totality of 
finite existence,” the author quotes with approval a remark of Charles 
Seerétan: “ We say creation to express the idea that the world is con- 
tingent and results from a pure act of will, in opposition to any idea 
whatever of a necessity inherent in the divine perfections.” With similar 
approval, also, these words of Augustine: “ Non est mundus factus in 
tempore, sed cum tempore.” 

The genesiac document is the record of “a primitive revelation which 
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had received polytheistic and pantheistic infiltrations, but was purified 
and rectified by an illuminated interpreter.” ‘ The elohistic portions 
thereof present man as the most perfect of animated beings, crowning 
the series of creation ; the Jehovistic as the initiation upon earth of the 
drama of Liberty.” 

By his perfectibility and individuality man is differentiated from the 
brute ; even the troglodyte presenting four marks of distinct superiority : 
weapons, fire, design, and sepulture. In his original estate, however, 
man was not perfect, but mediocre. 

Regarding human destiny, Professor Gretillat is not dogmatic. He 
denies the psychological and ontological premises of the conditionalist 
theory of Immortality, believing that sin does not imply diminution of 
being either here or hereafter. “If the selfhood of any individual is to 
be destroyed (a question which man is unable to decide), it will be the 
effect, not of slow internal corrosion, but of an act as sovereign as the 
initial act of creation.” It is gratifying to note that the author appre- 
hends the vital points of this discussion and joins square issue with the 
Conditionalist at the point of Scriptural and philosophical apposition. 

In Professor Gretillat’s system, Hamartiology is placed between cre- 
ation and the sustentation of the world. As the Adamitie was preceded 
by a previous “ fall” in the celestial order, Demonology takes the first 
place in Hamartiology. ‘All presumptions favor the hypothesis that 
man displaced Satan in a heritage of which the latter had been deprived 
by this antecedent fall.” 

‘In physical Nature, laws are immanent in forces and ends in means. 
In moral Nature, per contra, laws transcend forces, and ends, means. 
There is, accordingly, no inviolability in the laws of Nature, because 
there are no natural laws.” A miracle is “a divine action, immediately 
intervening in the regular course of physical forces, to produce an effect 
which would not have existed without the accession of this superior 
force.” 

The volume abounds in eloquent diction, and is characterized by uni- 
form urbanity toward opponents. 


Charles H. Oliphant. 


METHUEN, Mass. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE Buoks OF SAMUEL, with an Intro- 
duction on Hebrew Paleography and the Ancient -Versions, and Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of He- 
brew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xevi, 296. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1890. 


This is a second volume of the Clarendon Press series, begun by Mr. 
Spurrell’s “ Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis.” The 
plan is to furnish aids to the correct understanding of the Hebrew text, 
excluding the mass of matter so frequently found in “ critical, doctrinal, 
and homiletical” cpmmentaries. The first volume of the series was 
greeted with marked expressions of approval, and the one before us is 
likely to find at least equal favor. As would be expected from the author 
of the “ Hebrew Tenses,” this book is especially strong in its elucidation 
of the syntax. 

A marked difference between the two books (Genesis and Samuel) is 
the amount of corruption of the text. In the Pentateuch this is com- 
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paratively small. In Samuel it is notoriously large. An author of notes 
on the Hebrew text might indeed refuse to consider the versions, shelter- 
ing himself under Dillmann’s plea that he started out to explain, not to 
correct, the traditional text. This unfortunate attitude, which has been 
too often that of the Old Testament exegete, must be disturbed in the 
Books of Samuel by the fact that the traditional text is in many places 
simply inexplicable. Here, if nowhere else, the versions must be con- 
sulted, and if here, there is no reason why they should not be method- 
ically compared. Consistency requires this, and Professor Driver has 
correctly interpreted his mission in that he makes large use of the ver- 
sions, especially of the Septuagint, which here, as elsewhere, is our most 
valuable aid to the restoration of the text. In this he has had as pre- 
decessors Thenius, Wellhausen, and Klostermann. Indeed, he expresses 
the fear that he has borrowed too freely from Wellhausen. The fear is 
needless, as he everywhere shows independence of judgment, and the 
constant agreement shows the strength of the facts. ‘Towards Kloster- 
mann his attitude is one of reserve, and in this he probably voices the 
sentiment of all who have used Klostermann’s brilliant but too often un- 
founded reconstruction of the text. It can hardly be too strongly asserted 
that conjectural emendation is only a last resort, and that before its use 
all available evidence should be thoroughly examined. 

The history of the Hebrew text involves, of course, a history of the 
alphabet or alphabets in which it has been written. For this reason 
Professor Driver begins his introduction with a discussion of the early 
history of the Hebrew alphabet. The forms of the letters in this alpha- 
bet are illustrated by facsimiles of ancient inscriptions, among them the 
Siloam inscription and the Carpentras stele. A second section discusses 
early Hebrew orthography, including the division of words. The chief 
ancient versions and their character, so far as the Books of Samuel are 
concerned, occupy the largest part of the introduction, and among them, 
of course, the Septuagint has the largest share. The author’s view may 
be briefly stated by himself : — 

“Opinions may differ and, as our data for arriving at a decision are 
often imperfect, cannot but be expected to differ as ® the extent of cor- 
ruption in the Masoretic text; but of the fact there can be no question. 
The proof, as was shown by Professor Kirkpatrick . . . is to be found 
stated brieflly in the following facts: (1) There are passages in which 
the text, as it stands, cannot be translated without violence to the laws of 
grammar, or is irreconcilable with the cortext or with other passages ; 
(2) parallel passages (especially parallel lists of names) found in more 
than one book differ in such a manner as to make it clear that the varia- 
tions are largely due to textual corruption; (3) the ancient versions con- 
tain various readings which often bear a strong stamp of probability 
upon them, and remove or lessen the difficulties of the Hebrew text.” 

It is true that these facts have long been recognized. But they cannot 
have been generally recognized, or else the Old Testament books would 
not yet await “such editing as any trained classical scholar would think 
a matter of course for any Greek or Latin author,” and this at a time 
when the New Testament text has been so carefully and minutely exam- 
ined as to its documentary evidence. Professor Driver’s book even is 
not a critical edition, but it is in the best sense of the word a critical 
commentary, and the student who uses it will have a correct idea of the 
importance of the versions. 
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Did space permit I should be glad to give a list of the passages in 
which the author adopts readings which have already been azcepted by 
others. After all, the consent of independent investigators is a good 
test of truth. This book is another evidence (if any were needed) that 
the right reading will usually command the majority of votes. What 
Thenius, Wellhausen, Kirkpatrick, and Driver agree to have been orig- 
inal, we may well adopt, and there are a large number of passages in 
which this is the case. As the last of the four in point of time, Driver 
has the advantage of being able to weigh the views already advanced by 
the others, and where he adopts a reading from one of the versions, he 
seems to me nearly always to be right. Where our present material is 
not sufficient, he does not hesitate to say so, as in the “ hopelessly cor- 
rupt ” passage, xiii. 21. 

In some cases the author has not been quite radical enough in that he 
hesitates to restore the reading which he clearly sees to be called for, for 
example, i. 12, where 7°77) of the Hebrew evidently should be 7™ (kai 
éyevy $n, G.). The mistake of a scribe is easily accounted for under the 
influence of the preceding forms. In ii. 32 the passage complained of 
as corrupt is lacking in B, and may safely be cut out.: In iv. 13 the 
phrase M5r 777 might possibly be “the Mizpah road,” so that the 
Hebrew is not necessarily corrupt. In v. 4 Lagarde’s restoration (12, 
Proph, Chald. LI.) might have been noted. The unusual 17713") in vii. 2 
is rendered kai éréBAeWev, pointing to 2") (Cappellus), or 135%) (Ewald), 
neither of which is noticed by Driver. In x. 27 (xi. 1) may not the 
difficult 77> contain the preposition in the form > with which we 
are familiar in poetic passages ? 

These are absolutely the only cases in ten chapters in which the work 
might have been supplemented, and they are of minor importance. This 
fact alone speaks in its commendation more loudly than quoting with 
approval the hundreds of cases that must command assent. Probably no 
better book could be put into the hand of the student as an introduction to 
Hebrew syntax and to the textual criticism of the Old Testament. The 
problems of literary criticism are touched only as they. are connected 
with the criticism of the text. In regard to them the author is candid 
but conservative. Henry Preserved Smith. 

LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tue Nature AND METHOD OF REVELATION. By GEORGE PARK FISHER, 
D. D., LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 


This book is a tract for the times. It is addressed to a wider circle 
than that for which theologians are accustomed to write. At the request 
of the editor of the most widely circulated of our popular magazines 
Professor Fisher undertook to give its readers an account of a Christian 
doctrine, that one which deals with the Bible, which shows what place 
the Scriptures have in the Christian religion. A series of articles was 
written, and these, revised and supplemented by several important dis- 
sertations, make the present volume. 

A book made under these circumstances is, leaving the value of its 
contents out of consideration, an interesting sign of the times. It indi- 
cates a widespread desire for information concerning the doctrine treated 
of. 
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The editor of a magazine so enormously popular as the “ Century” 
may be presumed to know as few Americans do what the intelligent peo- 
ple of the country are thinking about. The articles which he prints, the 
more didactic ones, at all events, treat of subjects in which he believes 
the public to be especially interested. His asking Professor Fisher to 
write about the Bible rather than about the Atonement or the Trinity, 
or any other Christian doctrine, is a good reason for believing that a 
multitude of our people are asking what they ought to think about the 
Bible, and about its place among the facts and forces of the Christian 
religion. 

Professor Fisher’s name gives good reason for expecting that the book 
before us will do much toward supplying the want of which it is itself 
an indication. He has shown himself in his other works amply able to 
write upon the difficult theme in hand not only an able book, but an ad- 
mirably effective one. The unusual combination in his mind of the 
historical spirit with philosophical depth, his breadth of view, calmness, 
candor, and capacity of sympathizing with minds differently constituted 
from his, joined to the lucidity of his thought and style, qualify him as 
hardly any one else among us is qualified for addressing the general pub- 
lic upon such a topic. 

While his professional labors have been given not to Biblical theology, 
but to church history, he could not but be well acquainted with the 
methods and results of the former, and his historical discipline has doubt- 
less given him a general view of the facts and processes embodied in the 
Bible which would hardly be gained by devotion to the special problems 
of Biblical study. 

Coming to the book itself, it has the substantial excellence and skill of 
treatment of which its authorship gives expectation. 

Professor Fisher wisely discards the external method of treating the 
Bible ; that which deals only with the composition of its several writings, 
and goes to the heart of the matter by presenting it in its connection with 
the great facts in which God has revealed himself to mankind. ‘The 
fundamental reality,” he says, “is not the Bible, it is the kingdom of 
God. This is not a notion. Rather is it a real historical fact, and the 
grandest of all facts.” The existence of the Gospels and apostolic 
epistles is due to that of the spiritual society founded by Jesus Christ. 

The historical and prophetic writings which compose the Hebrew canon 
came into being because a religious life had been planted and had thriven 
in Israel. To that out of which these Scriptures came and to which they 
bear witness, must men go for the knowledge of God, so far as this can 
be gained from any earthly facts. Here is God revealing himself in 
miracle, in inspired minds, in the advancing moral and spiritual life of a 
religious people, in the character and work of One unique among men, in 
the society which He founded. These facts, slowly evolving during a long 
period of human history, are revealing facts in a peculiar sense. To 
know them is to know God as He sets Himself before the sons of men. 

Wherein, then, lies the confessedly unique value of the Scriptures? 
In this, that they are immediately connected with these facts and bear 
their stamp. To use Professor Fisher’s words : — 


“ They are the documents that make us acquainted with the kingdom in its 
consecutive stages up to its completed form. In the Scriptures we are made 
acquainted with the facts and the meaning of the facts. And as in the case 
of all documentary materials viewed in contrast with literary products of later 
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elaboration, we are brought faee to face with the historic transactions and with 
the persons who took part in them. This is the peculiar character of the 
Scriptures, and is at once the secret of their transcendent value and the occa- 
sion of countless obscurities and difficulties.” 


Absolute inerrancy is not to be expected of writings written by men 
and describing realities of human life, unique as their spiritual quality 
undeniably is. 


“It is evident that the wide concurrence of Christian scholars in reject- 
ing the rigid doctrine of an absolute inerrancy in these historical writings, is 
owing to no spirit of skepticism of the sort described. Modified conceptions 
on this subject have arisen and spread within the church among students of 
the Bible who are not lacking in faith or reverence. They have been adopted 
as an inevitable incident of the conscientious examination and comparison of the 
writings themselves. That Apostles and prophets were inspired of God to set 
forth the contents of divine revelation; that even the historical books composed 
by them are permeated with the ideas drawn from a supernatural source; that 
the writings composed by pupils or attendants of the apostles partake of 
the same character, and are penetrated with the perceptions that flowed from 
the authoritative teachers near whom they stood ; that misinterpretations of 
the essential nature of the Gospel were precluded by the agency of the Spirit 
who was to throw light on the sayings of Christ . . . all this forms a part of 
the common faith of Christians. It is another thing to say that, beyond this 
inspiration, a certain divine assistance was forever at hand, when evangelist or 
other historian took up his pen, to check him by a negative influence — acting 
after the manner of the demon of Socrates — when the author was about to 
misplace the date of an occurrence, or to vary from rigid accuracy in matters 
of circumstantial detail. What a stupendous miracle would be involved in im- 
parting this impeccable character to so large a body of historical writings as 
the Bible contains — writings which run through so many ages !” 

The Bible is, then, the divine revelation expressing itself in a literature, 
a literature whose peculiar majesty and beauty testifies to the divineness 
of the facts in which it is rooted. Using the Scriptures to find the way 
which God took of disclosing himself to men, we see that it was by slow 
historic processes. ‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” The knowledge of the divine character which the Hebrew 
people possessed was at first very imperfect, as appears in the defective- 
ness of their moral standards. It was never other than one-sided, for 
God’s love could only be fully disclosed by the Incarnation. Even the 
Christian community could not fully see the divine regard for man as 
man until it had, taught by God’s Providence, interpreted by his Spirit 
that the Jew no longer had a peculiar spiritual prerogative, but that the 
gospel brought equal opportunity and privilege to all men. The Bible 
worthily shows the divine revelation in that it presents its beginnings and 
its growth, and so helps us appreciate its consummation. 

The supplementary essays discuss vigorously and helpfully several 
theological themes of current interest. The two treating respectively 
“the authorship and date of the Gospels” and the “character of the 
gospel history ” state lucidly the prevailing view respecting the origin of 
the synoptic Gospels, so far as this asserts the influence of Mark 
upon Matthew and Luke, and the use of Matthew’s “ Logia” by the author 
of the first Gospel, and aim to remove any doubts as to their trustworthi- 
ness, which their composite character may suggest. The opinion is ex- 
pressed, rather too positively, perhaps, considering the scanty limits of 
the discussion, that German scholars have been hasty in ascribing to Luke 
the use of the “ Logia.” A larger use of parallel passages would have put 
their hypothesis in a juster light. 
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Perhaps the most timely and interesting of these discussions is that 
entitled ‘“‘ The New Testament Writings on the Time of the Second Ad- 
vent.” It would be hard to find, at least in English, a better presentation 
of the nature and limitations of New Testament prophecy than that here 
given. The following passage may be cited both for its intrinsic interest 
and as showing the cautious yet manly spirit of the writer : — 


“ Most candid scholars at present prefer the hypothesis that the reports of 
the Lord’s Discourse, which, it must be remembered, are translations of it 
into Greek, and in an abridged form, are tinged by a subjective anticipation 
of the Disciples, the results of their own thoughts and yearnings with regard 
to a point left indefinite in the Lord’s prophetic teaching, the design of which 
was to afford glimpses of grand turning-points in the development of his 
kingdom.” 


The last essay, entitled “ Huxley on the Gospel Narratives,” reviews 
the controversy of Professor Huxley with Professor Wace carried on last 
year in the “ Nineteenth Century.”” The calmness and keenness of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s polemic writing appear in his discussion of Huxley’s 
endeavor to discredit the gospel miracles by citing miraculous tales from 
medizval writers. 


Edward Y. Hincks. 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WorRLD. By Henry Drummonp, F. R. 
S. E., F.G.S. New York: James Pott & Co. 1890. Pp. 64. 


“The greatest thing in the world” is Love. This is the truth which 
Henry Drummond stated, illustrated, and enforced in his own terse, 
graphic, and straightforward way, in an address to a large body of stu- 
dents at Northfield, Mass. ; and the original stenographer’s report, now 
published as an attractive little book, has had an immense circulation in 
English already, and has found its way into several foreign tongues. 

“* After all, only the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians over again,” 
— yes, and that is the best of it! Paul’s wonderful apotheosis of Love 
glows and burns again, and the world, I take it, needs its light and 
warmth as much as ever. Is the old question, What is the suwmmum 
bonum of life? —no longer asked? and, especially, are not men eagerly 
asking, What is essential in religion—no more, no less? Because, it 
may be, this little book answers those great questions, it is so eagerly 
read. 

The address assumes to be nothing more than a plain exposition of 
1 Cor. xiii., and is divided naturally into three parts: Love contrasted, 
Love analyzed, and Love defended. 

The contrast of Love with other things indicates its supreme value. 
Love is greater even than Faith, of which we are wont to make so much. 
“ Love is greater than faith, because the end is greater than the means. 
What is the use of having faith? It is to connect the soul with God. 
And what is the object of connecting man with God? That he may 
become like God. But God is Love. Hence, Faith, the means, is in 
order to Love, the end. Love, therefore, obviously is greater than 
Faith.” 

The analysis of Love shows how practical it is. What Mr. Drum- 
mond aptly calls “ the spectrum of Love” is: Patience, Kindness, Gen- 


erosity, Humility, Courtesy, Unselfishness, Good Temper, Guilelessness, 
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and Sincerity. And of these, Kindness and Good Temper appear with 
great vividness in his analysis. 

But the most impressive part is the last, somewhat inadequately called 
the Defense of Love, — it is rather the Illumination of Love. I cannot 
characterize it in a word. Let me quote a sentence here and there, dis- 
closing a ray or two of its own light: “ Paul’s reason for singling out 
love as the supreme possessicn: It is a very remarkable one. In a sin- 
gle word it is this: i lasts.” The only immortal things are these : 
“Now abideth faith, hope, love, but the greatest of these is love.” 
“There is a great deal in the world that is delightful and beautiful ; 
there is a great deal in it that is great and engrossing; but it will not 
last.” ‘* Many things that men denounce as sins are not sins, but they 
are temporary.” ‘“ But what is certain is that Love must last. God, the 
Eternal God, is Love.” ‘Love must be eternal.” It is what God is. 
Covet therefore that everlasting gift; . . . you will give yourselves to 
many things, give yourself first to Love. Hold things in their propor- 
tion. ‘The Gospel offers a man life. Never offer men a thimbleful of 
Gospel. Do not offer them merely joy, or merely peace, or merely rest, 
or merely safety.” ‘To love abundantly is to live abundantly, and to 
love forever is to live forever.” 

“ The words which all of us shall one Day hear sound not of theology, 
but of life, not of churches and saints, but of the hungry and the poor, 
not of creeds and doctrines, but of shelter and clothing, not of Bibles 
and prayerbooks, but of cups of cold water in the name of Christ. 
Thank God, the Christianity of to-day is coming nearer the world’s 
need. Live to help that on. Thank God, men know better by a hair’s 
breadth, what religion is, what God is, who Christ is, where Christ is. 
Who is Christ? He who fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the 
sick. And where is Christ? where ? — whoso shall receive a little child 
in My name receiveth Me. And who are Christ’s? Every one that 
loveth is born of God.” 

And this is the conclusion of a book which you may read in half an 
hour, but which contains a lesson for a lifetime. 

Charles H. Cutler. 


Banoor, ME. 


Joun G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited 
by his Brother. First part, pp. 375. Second part, pp. 382. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The heroie days of missionary endeavor are not ended ; at any rate 
this remarkable record of missionary achievement is not unworthy to be 
compared, in point of thrilling adventure and of heroic purpose, with 
exploits of greater fame. 

From a city mission in Glasgow to a pioneer mission post on a savage 
island of the South Seas seems a long step; and yet it was a very natu 
ral one for such a man as John G. Paton. Indeed, he must have been a 
missionary anywhere; whether among the roughs of Glasgow, the 
Aborigines of Australia, or the cannibals of the New Hebrides, this man 
goes as a missionary of the Cross, and his life illustrates the unity of 
Christian missions — whether “home” or “ foreign ” — because it al- 
ways breathes the Christ-spirit. 

Some of his friends tried to dissuade him from abandoning the city 
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mission work, in which he was eminently successful. ‘Some retorted 
upon me, ‘ There are heathen at home; let us seek and save first of all 
the lost ones perishing at our doors.’ ‘This I felt to be most true and an 
appalling fact, but,” he adds with delicate naiveté, “I unfailingly ob- 
served that those who made this retort neglected these home heathen 
themselves ; and so the objection, as from them, lost its power.” 

The story of his life on the island of Tanna is a tragic one, often 
touching in pathos; not often brightened with encouragement. The 
natives were literally bloodthirsty, and their persecution of their best 
friend became fiendish. Where is there a picture of more heroic devo- 
tion and of more pathetic desolation than this of a Christian missionary 
burying with his own hands and in one grave his wife and infant son ; 
and then, alone on this desolate island with cruel savages, going daily to 
the sacred grave to pray for them, resolutely refusing to desert his post ? 
We are reminded of Livingstone in the solitude of Africa, — indeed, 
in many ways, Paton reminds us of the great missionary explorer ; 
especially in his wonderful art of self defense on the principle of non- 
resistance. It would be utterly incredible from a less trustworthy witness 
—the marvelous deliverances from a violent death in the course of this 
narrative ; for instance (and it is only one of a score or two no less note- 
worthy), he is surrounded one day while at work on his house by the 
war-chief and a large body of men armed with muskets and native 
weapons. ‘ Escape was impossible. Speech would only have increased 
my danger. My eyesight came and went for a few minutes. I prayed 
to my Lord Jesus either himself to protect me or to take me home to his 
glory. I tried to keep working at my task as if no one were near me. 
Retiring a little from their first position, no word having been spoken, 
they took up the same attitude somewhat farther off, and seemed to be 
urging one another to fire the first shot. But my dear Lord restrained 
them, and they withdrew, leaving me new cause for trusting Him.” Is 
there any better explanation of it than his own? 

Sometimes an incidental expression tells us more about a man than his 
studied utterances; there is a volume of description in his occasional 
allusion to these incarnate fiends who are thirsting for his blood as “ my 
dear islanders’? —his dear islanders, indeed! “It would have been 
easier for me to die any time than to have killed one of them,” and we 
are inclined to believe it. Such love as this is like a greater love. ‘“ God 
so loved the world.” 

But was it, in this case, a fruitless love? There is another side of the 
dark picture ; or rather against the background of heathen darkness are 
some radiant objects. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the 
character of the Tannese in their native state; they were naked can- 
nibals of the fiercest type ; utterly benighted and superstitious. Polygamy, 
infanticide, sacrifice of widows, murder of wives, were common; “ there 
is not an unmentionable vice hinted at in the first chapter of Romans 
which was not unblushingly practiced.” Hopeful “ material”! Is it 
any use to try to elevate human mature when it has fallen to the brutish 
level? ‘Look here on this picture — and on this”: The native chief 
of highest rank, Kowia, is threatened by his people with loss of property 
and even life if he becomes a convert: “ Take all,” is the answer; “ I 
shall stand by Missi and the worship of Jehovah.” And he did stand 
by “ Missi” when a terrible fever had left him unconscious, ministering 
to him to the last of his own failing strength. Upon returning to con- 
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sciousness Mr. Paton heard the faithful Kowia lamenting and praying 
over him: “ You are very sick. I am weak and dying. Alas, when I 
am dead who will get you a cocoanut to drink — who will bathe your lips 
and brow? O Lord, our Father in heaven, art Thou going to take away 
all thy servants and Thy worship from this dark land? The Tannese 
hate Thee and Thy worship and Thy servants, but surely, O Lord, Thou 
canst not forsake Tanna and leave our people to die in the darkness. 
Oh! make the hearts of this people soft to Thy word and sweet to Thy 
worship. And oh! restore and spare Missi Paton, that Tanna may be 
saved.” So prayed a man once a cannibal. 

Or think of Namuri, a native teacher, whose life among his own fierce 
people was an eloquent witness to the gospel. He runs to the mission house 
one day, bruised and bleeding, pursued by a band of howling murderers ; 
“ Missi, Missi, quick, escape for your life.” Mr. Paton protects him, 
dresses his wounds. Shall he return to his people, at the peril of his 
life’ Mr. Paton tries to dissuade him, but the noble fellow replies: 
“ Missi! When I see them thirsting for my blood, I just see myself 
when the missionary first came to my island ; I desired to murder him as 
they want to kill me; had he stayed away from such danger, I would 
have remained a heathen ; but he came, and continued coming to teach 
us, till, by the grace of God, I was changed to what I am. Now the 
same God that changed me to this can change these poor Tannese to 
love and serve Him. I cannot stay away from them.” 

One morning soon after, while the teacher was at worship, a savage 
“ priest” fell upon him with a huge club, and left him for dead. Re- 
covering, however, he painfully crawled to the mission house, and reached 
it to say, ‘ Missi, I am dying. Escape for your life!” He was suffer- 
ing intensely, but he bore all very quietly, repeatedly saying: “ For 
Jesu’s sake.” He was constantly praying: ‘“O Lord Jesus, forgive 
them, for they know not what they are doing,” and so died one who had 
been a cannibal a Christian martyr, with the words of the dying Jesus 
upon his lips! 

And we cannot omit mention of old Abraham, “that noble old soul 
who,” says Mr. Paton, “ stood by me as an angel of God in sickness and 
danger ; and it was perfectly evident that he was doing all this not for 
mere human love, but for the sake of Jesus,” and we do not wonder that 
he adds: ‘“ When I have read the shallow objections of irreligious scrib- 
blers hinting that there is no reality in conversion, and that mission effort 
is but waste, oh, how my heart has yearned to plant them just one week 
on Tanna, with the ‘ natural’ man all around in the person of cannibal 
and heathen, and only the one ‘ spiritual’ man in the person of the con- 
verted Abraham nursing them, feeding them, saving them, ‘for the love 
of Jesus,’ that I might just learn how many hours it took to convince them 
that Christ in man is a reality after all.” 

Perhaps two or three such transformations as these amply justify all 
the suffering and peril on the part of the missionary, — certainly the 
results of the story of Tanna have been worth all they cost, — and yet the 
sense of defeat is keen as we see him driven from his post, escaping from 
the island with barely his life; and it is with some sense of disappoint- 
ment that we close this first volume of thrilling missionary history. We 
are the more grateful, therefore, that its hearty reception has called out 
the second, for while in this the element of heroic endeavor is by no 
means absent, the tone of the second volume is triumphant, and leaves 
the deep impression of a victorious gospel. There is no space to review 
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in detail this record of marvelous conquest, in the name of Christ, of 
the island of Aniwa, until “every person on Aniwa, without exception, 
became a worshiper of Jehovah.” 

The Aniwans seem to have been somewhat less fierce than their neigh- 
bors the Tannese; the comparative degree of their natural refinement 
may be inferred from the scornful remark of one of them: “ We don’t 
eat the bones!” Even such native delicacy leaves something to be de- 
sired. The transformation, nay, transfiguration, of Aniwan life under 
the influences of the gospel was no less wonderful and significant than 
that already alluded to among the Tannese. But I must not attempt 
details, fascinating as they are. (The remarkable story of the sinking of 
the well, —an event which was instrumental, in God’s Providence, in 
accomplishing the grand result — has been widely quoted in the papers.) 

I must content myself with the general estimate of the second part of 
this autobiography, given by Dr. Pierson: “ The three years of progress 
among cannibals, in laying foundations of Christian families, schools, 
churches, and even social order, may serve as one of the greatest vin- 
dications, through all history” of the power of the gospel. Yes, we 
lay down the second volume, whatever impression the first had left, 
repeating, with fresh thought of their import, the words of the first 
Christian missionary: “I am not ashamed of the gospel; for it is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

From first page to last this record of missionary achievement is a vivid 
illustration of the truth: “It is the man who is the missionary. It is 
not his words. His character is his message.” It may well be questioned 
whether the message of divine love would ever have been intelligible to 
the cannibals of the New Hebrides had it not been expressed so simply 
in a Christ-like life. 

P Charles H. Cutler. 
BanGor, MAINE. 


Essays OF AN AMERICANIST. I. Ethnologic and Archeologic. II. Mythol- 
ogy and Folk Lore. III. Graphic Systems and Literature. IV. Linguis- 
tic. By Dante. G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., Professor of American Archz- 
ology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, President of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, President of the 
American Folk-lore Society, Member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the American Philosophical Society, the Sociéte Royale des Antiquaires du 
Nord, the Sociéte Américaine de France, the Berliner Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft, the Real Academia de Historia Madrid, etc., etc. Pages xii, 
489, (484.) Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 1890. 


The author remarks, very justly, that the prevailing disposition to un- 
derrate the psychology of savage life is unwarranted. There are many 
traces of mental and moral elevation among savages. 

The author asks: Whence came the American tribes? and answers: 
From America. Accepting the unitary origin of Man, he holds that our 
aborigines, in a plastic indeterminateness, found their way here many 
thousands of years ago, received the climatic type of our continent, and 
have not changed essentially, since. He analyzes all the traits supposed 
to be Mongolian, and thinks them demonstrably unimportant. Here, it 
is true, he has Huxley against him, who, however, is not specially an 
Americanist. The American race, he says, through all latitudes, is won- 
derfully one, sharply distinct from all others, and extraordinarily pure. 
Palolithic Man in America he holds to have hardly gone north of forty- 
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one degrees, or south of Brazil. The Mound- builders he follows, or 
rather guides, present opinion in holding to have been simply Indians, 
mainly the ancestors of our Southern and Mexican Indians. The Toltecs 
he regards as simply the fabulous men of the Mexican Age of Gold, 
their name, and description, being simply an etymological “ disease of 
language.” 

The author gives much attention to the Mayas, of Yucatan, that vig- 
orous race, who are imposing their own language on the whites among 
them, and who virtually keep their own paganism. The Journey of the 
Soul is much like the Egyptian, only because the course of the sun, his 
disappearance into the underworld, and his triumphant reémergence is, 
by a parable wrought into nature, the type of the destiny of the soul. 
Therefore we see that the Saviour’s departure from the world could only 
take the form of an ascension, though more properly, perhaps, it is a 
withdrawal into an inner sphere of spiritual existence. The Cross is 
shown by a series of figures to have indicated the course of the sun, and 
its pre-Christian use, in various countries, to have had nothing to do with 
a Crucifixion, though the wide-spread reverence for it in this earlier 
application has contributed to perpetuate and intensify its use, since the 
Saviour has suffered on it. 

The author has much to say of the Lenape, or Delawares, proud of 
their august character as the mother-tribe of the vast Algonkin family. 
Returning to the Mayas, he shows that they had developed a true alpha- 
bet, still, it is true, mingled, as in Egypt, with hieroglyphics. 

The author acknowledges that aboriginal terms of Love are mostly 
merely erotic, but points out flashes of true sentiment occurring in some 
tribes. 

The discussion of American Languages occupies some one hundred and 
fifty pages. It is very profound, yet lucid, resting largely on William 
von Humboldt, but going into fields disclosed since him. Dismissing 
Haeckel’s Homo alalus as a thoroughly exploded figment, Dr. Brinton 
shows that the aboriginal tongues (which, though not set free for real 
science or philosophy, have great capacities) carry us very far back 
towards the primitive form of human speech, the sounds being extraordi- 
narily mutable and being much more significant than their combinations, 
while we see in them Man still, as Renan says, like a child, wanting to 
compress everything into one word, the aboriginal syllables being infi- 
nitely significant in combination, while they have no meaning uncom- 
bined. Polysynthesis, therefore, is not in the least like extended Compo- 
sition. The author might have noted how, by a strange reversion, the 
later Sanskrit has come to simulate this Polysynthesis through Composi- 
tion prolonged into words of unmanageable length. But it is only a sim- 
ulation, as on the other hand the apparent want of Polysynthesis in some 
American tongues is only a result of phonetic decay. ‘The loss of inflec- 
tions in English does not really bring it any nearer to Chinese, and the 
truncation of Polysynthesis in an American tongue leaves it still within 
the framework of the American tongues in general. 

Dr. Brinton’s discussion of Polysynthesis illustrates what.is said by 
some Catholic missionary, that “ you shall have one word signifying, by 
a combination of syllables, ‘ Snow is falling in fine flakes before a driving 
wind,’ while yet, when the word is decomposed, there is nothing found 
that signifies either Snow, or Fine, or Flakes, or Storm, or Wind.” An 
exaggeration, probably, but nevertheless an illustration. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Saturday Afternoon ; or, Conversations for the Culture of the Chris- 
tian Life. By Wayland Hoyt, D. D., author of “ Hints and Helps for 
the Christian Life,” “ Present Lessons from Distant Days,” “ Gleams 
from Paul’s Prison.” “ Along the Pilgrimage,” “ The Brook in the Way,” 
“Light on Life’s Highway,” ete. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut Street. Pp. 302.—A series of 
edifying considerations on various topics likely to encourage Christians 
on their way, illustrated by many familiar and apposite images and 
anecdotes. 

The Salt-cellars. Being a Collection of Proverbs, together with 
Homely Notes thereon. By C. H. Spurgeon. These Three Things go 
to the Making of a Proverb: Shortness, Sense, and Salt. M.Z. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1890. Pp. 367. — Mr. Spurgeon has 
been a great student of the homely popular wisdom of the purely Saxon 
element of the English race to which he himself so unmistakably be- 
longs. There is no coarseness, and on the other hand there is in them 
nothing of the ethereal delicacy of the Celt. They smack of the least im- 
aginative side of Bunyan. The eminent preacher supplies many, which 
agree well with the rest, and the higher purposes which they are made 
to serve do not in the least interfere with their hearty good sense and 
human interest. Mr. Spurgeon has thoroughly learned the art of making 
sermons out of common things without sermonizing upon them. They 
have so thoroughly local a flavor that they may not make the same im- 
pression so far west of the first meridian as we are; but there is enough 
of the old Saxon earth clinging to our roots to insure that a great many 
will like to con them over. 

American Men of Letters. William Cullen Bryant. By John Bige- 
low. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. Pp. vi, 
355. $1.25.—Mr. Bigelow has, in agreeable sequence, given a very 
“thorough delineation of the character and achievements of Mr. Bryant, 
both as poet and editor. He has brought out with great foree how what 
he did rested on what he was. For a cold manner covering a fiery tem- 
per, for high aims and incorruptibleness, he may be likened to Washing- 
ton. ‘The ethical and spiritual temper of his verse makes him very 
disagreeable to some critics, who hate nothing so much as an unwavering 
faith in divine ends and eternal realities of the universe. But it cannot 
be pretended that Mr. Bryant does not view everything under the trans- 
forming aspect of poetical beauty. He is not a moralizer in verse. And 
it is hard to see why the perception of beauty should be regarded as 
having declined from its perfection because it is a perception of this as 
Heavenly Beauty. Of course, though the high suffrage of Matthew 
Arnold declares him easily the first of American poets, no one imagines 
Bryant to be one of the first of poets. But because his majestic, lucid 
verse, suffused, moreover, with the warmth of faith and love, is built on 
the apprehension of those great realities which Christ has made our 
common possession, it does not therefore cease to be genuine poetry. 
But these are days when we have to plead against Antichrist for every 
fundamental right. 

The indifference with which Bryant’s poetry is regarded in England is 
doubtless to be explained by the fact that, with all his correctness, he has 
the specific note of another nature than that of England. Besides, the 
English seem incurably possessed with the notion that no one can be an 
American poet without being either a buffoon or an Apache. But that 
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is a delicious anecdote which Mathew Arnold gives of Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s enthusiasm over The Address to a Waterfowl, “the best short 
poem in the English language,” and of his amusingly disdainful reply, 
when asked if it was his father’s: “‘ No! father has written nothing like 
that.” The knowledge of the uncertainty of Bryant’s worldly condition in 
which it was written adds peculiar force and pertinency to the last stanza. 

Mr. Bigelow gives a very full development of Mr. Bryant’s efficient 
editorial life. He naturally does not bring up the little scene in Broad- 
way, of which Mr. Hone was a witness. Those were rough days. 

The biography is altogether satisfactory as a thorough but not forced 
or tiresome portraiture of the unity of a noble life, of great length and 
full fruition, as man, poet, citizen, and Christian. 

Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the late Rev. John Ker, 
D. D., Professor of Practical Training in the United Presbyterian 
Church. Author of sermons; “The Psalms in History and Biography,” 
ete. Edited by Rev. A. R. Macewen, M. A. Balliol, B. D., Glasgow. 
Introduction by Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, 1889. Large 8vo, pp. xi, 407. 
— Scotch writing used to be full of fire and force, but almost smothered 
in a cloudy redundance of words. Witness Irving, Chalmers, and 
Christopher North. We need not speak of Carlyle. It is not so now. 
The Scottish writers have mastered style. This is noticeable in Dr. Ker. 
As. Dr. Taylor says, his lectures have an easy strength, showing abund- 
ance of reserve force. Homiletics is generally a dry topic to everybody 
but the preachers themselves, and to a good many of them. But these 
lectures are very easy reading, and develop the evolution of the art of 
preaching in the church in a very engaging way. They are keenly 
critical, but in all charity, a charity which extends even over the frigidity 
of the Illuminism. The author gives a particularly full and various 
history of all the different phases of Protestant life— and death — in 
Germany, and of the answering phases of preaching. He is very slight 
in his mention of French preaching. This and, of course, the British 
preaching, he intended to treat, but was hindered by ill health, the 
present work being only a fragment. He makes a very full and instruc- 
tive comparison and contrast between Chrysostom and Augustine. He 
remarks happily, in speaking of the doctrinal shallowness and literary 
baldness of much of the immediately post-apostolic teaching, that inspira- 
tion had faded, which gave the treasure, and thought had not yet begun 
to mine its veins of gold. 

Science and the Spiritual. A Lecture by Professor A. J. Dubois, of 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, before the Bridgeport Sci- 
entific Society, February 1, 1887. Published by the Society, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Pp. 32.— Professor Dubois scorns that definition of science which 
makes it to have “no whence, nor whither, nor why.” With Professor 
Newcomb, he allows it to consist of facts and their relations, but, with 
Professor Huxley, denies that a possibility of experimental verification is 
essential to science, if the principles of inductive and deductive logic and 
the supremacy of reason are recognized. With Hamilton, however, he 
adds truth in the subject-matter as necessary. He thus excludes truth 
unrelated and fiction correlated. Science is the growing development 
of perception of ideals in the universe, which we can never absolutely 
verify, but which we more and more discover to be the foundations of 
being. He would thus define science as the Verification of the Ideal in 
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Nature. As in reading a book we first discover single letters, ‘ unscien- 
tific knowledge ;” then, orderly groupings, “empirical science ;” then 
design and unity, mind answering to mind, so in reading the book of 
nature. The recognition of God is therefore an ultimate and inevitable 
necessity of science. In like manner, the recognition of our own will 
as affecting matter leads to the recognition of the divine will as doing 
the same, and to the recognition of unchangeable law as not a mechan- 
ical but a spiritual fact. We recognize that our own will, in affecting 
matter, has limits, but we never know what limits. In extent it has no 
limits, every volition modifying the whole universe. Its intensity has 
limits, doubtless, but we can never determine beforehand what limits. 
We, therefore, unlike the brute, are not assigned to a definite range, but 
are meant, by perpetual reénforcements of our spiritual strength, to be- 
come supreme, first over our material organisms, then over our inherited 
incongruity between impulse and ideal, then over exterior limitations, 
character being the last and eternal result. Renunciation, therefore, of 
the highest ideals, as respects individual and universal destiny, is not 
scientific, but grossly unscientific. 


“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


Science and Miracle. By Professor A. J. Dubois. From the “ New 
Englander and Yale Review” for July, 1889. Pp. 32.— The author 
holds, as the foundation of all science, that absolute uniformity of con- 
ditions invariably involves absolute uniformity of results. Deny this 
and we have chaos come again. He points out that Professor Huxley, 
though he disbelieves in religious miracles, fully believes in scientific 
miracles, and does not deny the possibility of the miracles which either 
Christianity or Spiritualism affirms. It is only a question of evidence. 
One who does not believe in God or the unseen world cannot believe in 
miracles proceeding from either; one who does is not obliged, in order 
to believe them, to give in to the thoroughly unscientific assumption that 
with identity of conditions there can ever be a diversity of results. 
Only we have no reason to believe that an absolute identity of conditions 
is ever found twice. Will and thought are not mere results of antecedent 
causes, and every exercise of each, by God, or man, or angels, changes 
the whole universe. How much is purely a question of fact and of 
testimony. Prayer, therefore, is a true force, not physical, as Tyndall 
has foolishly assumed to be believed, but spiritual, supplying conditions of 
ereaturely confidence and dependence which enable God to do many 
things which, without it, divine wisdom cannot do. The great junc- 
tures of redemption, culminating in Christ, are all included in a true 
reading of true science. 

Both these essays are very transparent, and none the less scientific 
because they do not treat science as a mere Homunculus, helplessly and 
eternally imprisoned in a glass bottle or a crucible. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Die Entwickelung des Causalproblems in der Philosophie seit Kant. 
Studien zur Orientirung iiber die Aufgaben der Metaphysik und Erkent- 
nisslehre. Zweiter Theil. Von Dr. Edmund Koenig. Pp. xii, 488. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Otto Wigand. Mrk. 10.— The first part of Dr. 
Koenig’s work, “‘ Die Entwickelung des Causal problems von Cartesius 
bis Kant,” was noticed in these pages one year ago. The present volume 
shows an increase of one hundred and fifty pages over its predecessor, 
thus indicating the attention which the present century has given to 
the problem. If we look for advance in knowledge and treatment of the 
problem we shall be disappointed, yet, from a teleological point of 
view, there arises some encouragetcnt. Dr. Koenig, personally, holds 
close to the Kantean theory of knowledge. Since Kant more emphasis 
has been given the theory of knowledge, while formerly, with the excep- 
tion of Locke, the metaphysical side of the causal problem was dwelt 
upon. The present phases of the probiem are expressed in certain quasi 
antinomies, Sensationalism vs. Intelleetualism, Positivism vs. Rationalism, 
Empiricism vs. Apriorism, and Realism vs. Phenomenalism. Dr. Koenig 
simplifies the problem by showing that Sensationalism, Rationalism, Em- 
piricism, and Realism are untenable. The systems of Maine de Brian, 
Schopenhauer, Trendelenburg, Herbart, Lotze, J. Stuart Mill, Spencer, 
Riehl, the transcendental realists Hartmann and Volkelt, and Wundt, 
are fully presented and examined. The work closes with a valuable re- 
view of causation in the natural science and psychology of the present. 
Mill and Spencer occupy prominent places in the present volume, as did 
Locke and Hume in the preceding one. Wundt’s solution of the prob- 
lem is transcendental idealism. The fifty-four pages given to Spencer 
are valuable in pointing out the difficulties of his system. It is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the present discussion. Spencer’s realism appears 
to the author as a gratuitous hypothesis. Although prevailingly histori- 
cal and critical the work represents the strong present day drift away 
from the sensual and material to the intellectual and transcendental ele- 
ments in human knowledge. As a historical and critical study of first 
principles these works are of the highest order, and should find a generous 
reception among students of philosophy. 

Geschichte des Philosophie der Judenthums, nach den neusten 
Forschungen dargestellt. Von Dr. Julius S. Spiegler. Pp. xiii., 369. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich, K. R. Hofbuchhindler: Mrk. 
&. — This is the first attempt to construct a history of Jewish philosophy. 
Chronologically, the work falls into the following main divisions : The 
Prophets of Monotheism, The Mysticism of Mosaism, The Jewish Philos- 
ophy of Religion, and The Scientific Philosophy of the Hebrews. A history 
which begins with Moses and the Prophets, lays claims to Christ and the 
Apostles, and numbers among other representatives Philo, Saadias, Arice- 
brou, Maimonides, Spinoza, and Mendelssohn, must excite a wide inter- 
est. Dr. Spiegler has supplied a long-felt want in a manner that seems, 
on the whole, satisfactory. His work, in its original language, has met 
with applause, and has received the patronage of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. It is needless to say that the absurd claim, “ Judaism has no 
philosophy,” is swept away by the present work. Two points are funda- 
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mental in what is regarded as Jewish philosophy, first, the absolute sepa- 
ration of philosophy and religion as effected by Spinoza, and, secondly, 
Jewish Philosophy, as expressed in the Kabbala and Alexandrian school, 
is pure Pantheism. In the introduction is given a brief summary of 
thought from Moses to Mendelssohn. Christianity has its roots in Mo- 
saism, and stands in vital connection with the Old Testament. “In the 
Christian religion Jesus is the God-Man; in philosophy we recognize 
him as the one who, through a rational reformation of Judaism, made 
Monotheism the common property of the human race and the basis of 
modern civilization.” The second part of the work, pp. 36-197, involves 
the construction of Jewish philosophy, its external relations, the three- 
fold Logos of Philo, and the influence of the Kabbala on Christianity and 
general philosophy. The philosophy of religion was developed chiefly 
during the Middle Ages, and furnished most of the scientific thought of 
that period. The Talmud is regarded as a mirror of the age in which it 
was compiled rather than as a mere reflection of Jewish science. As a 
working force, Jewish philosophy allies itself with Humanism. This is 
brought out in the latter part of the work, which treats of Spinoza and 
Mendelssohn. It is maintained that Spinoza found his inspiration and 
drew his leading ideas from the Kabbala. Those parts which consider 
Philo, the Kabbala, and the Talmud are of special importance to the his- 
torian. 
Der moderne Socialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
‘on A. Sartorius Freiherrn von Waltershausen, o. Professor der Staats- 
wissenschaften an der Universitit Strassburg. Pp. xii, 421. Berlin: 
Verlag von Hermann Bahr. Mrk. 8.— The author is already known in 
America by his book “ Die nordamerikanischen Gewerkschaften unter der 
Einfluss der fortschreitenden Productionsteknik,” 1886, which may be 
considered as a supplement to the present work. ‘“ Modern Socialism” 
is, in every respect, a work of value, and will undoubtedly receive close 
attention in America. Professor Walterhausen’s large acquaintance with 
social movements and his long sojourn in the United States insure an 
able treatment of this perplexing problem. ‘The subject is entered from 
the standpoint of our political constitution. The first thirty-six pages 
are given to a review of the tendencies and principles which manifested 
themselves before the formation of the National Labor Union and the 
International Labor Association. These organizations are studied in the 
third chapter. From this point the movement is presented in detail. 
The founding of the socialistic labor party, the great strikes of 1877 and 
their political results, social democracy and the corporations, the origin 
of social revolutionists and anarchistie groups from 1879-1882, theory 
and practice of Anarchy, the new International of 1883, the progress of 
Socialism during the business stagnation in 1884-1885, the black and red 
International, the eight hour movement, the case of the Chicago anarchists 
in its process and results, the Henry George party, the International and 
the Socialistic labor party from 1887 to 1890, and the labor coalition, 
these are some of the main points presented with excellent judgment. 
Professor Walterhausen is a conservative who is able to appreciate the 
large element of truth in the claims of the movement. The work by rea- 
son of its treatment and reflective criticisms is a contribution to political 
philosophy, but this is not the aim of the author. He would be simply a 
historian, remembering the words of Spinoza, “ In order that I may study 
politics in the same free spirit that |] study mathematics, I endeavor not 
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to ridicule or lament or despise human conduct, but, to know it.” The 
most effective and characteristic feature of the work as criticism is, in 
reviewing programmes and theories, to point out internal contradictions. 
The study is brought down to the present and includes a statement of 
Bellamy’s scheme. It is in the line of compensation that the nation 
which has furnished our country with the greater part of its ultra social- 
ism should contribute this excellent treatise toward a better understand- 
ing of the nature and bearings of our social problems. 

Die Aigyptologie, ein Grundriss der Xgyptischen Wissenschaft. Von 
Prof. Dr. Heinrich Brugsch. I. Abtheilung. Pp. 240. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich, K. R. Hofbuchhindler. Mrk. 10.— It 
is sixty years since the birth of Egyptology, and here is the first attempt 
to gather up, in one comprehensive view, the rich results of this period 
of remarkable activity. The task has fallen to the ablest hands, and the 
new epoch in which ancient Egypt is to modify and clarify ancient his- 
tory, religion, and philosophy is already introduced. How far this influ- 
ence may extend is difficult even to conjecture, but the rise of this new 
science has caused a recession of the old horizon sufficiently to show 
that, in certain respects, Israel and Greece have been shining by bor- 
rowed lights. On the whole, Egypt is a very discouraging point from 
which to view the subsequent progress of the human race. In the pres- 
ent work Dr. Brugsch sifts the abundant material to its purest forms. 
After a historical and critical introduction on the work of deciphering 
the hieroglyphies, are considered, first, the Egyptian people, their race, 
migration, character, morals, and customs ; secondly, their language, writ- 
ings, and literature ; thirdly, their theology and cultus ; fourthly, the state 
and its administration. The state was made the subject of literary 
treatment by the Egyptians in such works as “ Pharaoh and his servants.” 
The relations of kings, priests, officers. the various classes, the division 
of labor, the incentives and opportunities of individual development are 
clearly presented. “The foundation principle in the old Egyptian char- 
acter and the source of its moral greatness was the strong unshaken 
faith in the government of a Divine Being in all times and conditions of 
life.” Truth, purity of soul and body were necessary above all. The 
name Saphenat Pa’neach given to Joseph, Gen. xli. 45, is common to 
the twenty-second and following dynasties. This is regarded as impor- 
tant in fixing the date of the passage. Great care is given to make the 
work a complete hand-book to the general subject of Egyptology. ‘The 
more important inscriptions, with their translations, are given in the text, 
and frequent references are made to the best literature on the topics dis- 
cussed. The work by Dr. Brugsch will form the first volume of an im- 
portant series. The second volume, “Social Economy,” being an intro- 
duction to social science, is to be prepared by Professor Dr. Neurath. 
Each volume of the series may be had separately. 

Ueber Methode und Ergebnisse der arischen (indogermanischen) Al- 
terthumsiwissenschaft. Historisch-Kritische Studien von P. v. Bradke, 
Professor an der Universitit Giessen. Pp. xxii, 350. Giessen: J. Ri- 
cher’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 7.50.— It is now broadly recognized as 
a desideratum in various departments of investigation that the material 
be gathered up from different specialists and critically examined for ac- 
tual results. This is especially desirable and attainable in the science of 
language. It is held that philology has much light for ancient thought and 
custom. Professor v. Bradke attempts to bring the light of Indian phi- 
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lology to bear upon the old Aryan religion and culture. In this depart- 
ment the scientific data are so meagre that any progress in one branch 
of the study must react upon all branches. ‘The author’s work is in an 
important respect a criticism of results and especially of certain views 
maintained by Dr. O. Schrader which are brought into relation with the 
method and judgments of Victor Hehn. It is shown that the latter has 
rendered most important service in this department. The work is not 
strictly systematic in its arrangement, but the indices remedy this defect. 
The first division of the work is chiefly concerned with Aryan metals and 
their ‘names, and the second part, pp. 144-309, with culture and the 
household. The Aryans at the dawn of history were a great chain of 
peoples extending from the Indus to the Atlantic ; they are not to be con- 
nected with the Hyksos, and the movement was not from Asia into 
Europe but from Europe into Asia. The chief excellence of the work 
is its critical review of sources. 

Das Heidentum in der Rimischen Kirche. Bilder aus dem religi- 
sen und sittlichen Leben Siiditaliens von Th. Trede. Zweiter Teil. Pp. 
397. Gotha: Friedr. Andr. Perthes. Mrk. 5 —The first part of this 
work was noticed in the March edition of this “Review.” The second 
part continues the arraignment of the Roman Church, and brings out of 
past and present constructive evidence concerning the policy of the 
church and the life of its people. These volumes are of great importance 
to the historian. 

Mechanismus und Teleologie. Eine Abhandlung iiber die Principien 
der Naturforschung. Von Dr. Franz Erhardt. Pp. 160. Lepizig: O. R. 
Reisland. Mrk. 3.60. — The conflict between the mechanical and teleolog- 
ical views of nature is as old as Democritus and Aristotle. Teleology pre- 
vailed with the general doctrine of Aristotle throughout the Middle Ages, 
but the problem was opened anew by the rise of mechanism in Descartes 
and Spinoza. Leibnitz made a fantastic attempt to eliminate the supposed 
contradiction. His failure, in connection with the rapid rise of natural 
science, has prejudiced teleology in recent philosophy. Dr. Erhard takes 
up the question anew, and going back to Aristotle to distinguish between 
causes, he develops a vigorous statement of the whole problem in which 
mechanism and teleology are regarded as “ united in a clear and har- 
monious way.” The work falls into two parts, first, the possibility of 
teleology, and secondly, teleology as a matter of fact. A more concise 
and suggestive treatment of these two concepts could hardly be looked 
for, and those who are troubled about the claims of mechanism or mate- 
rialism, or are interested in the subject, will find this book of real value. 
Chapter iv., which treats of the relation of teleology to causality, and 
chapter viii.,on the teleological view of organisms, are of special strength. 
In the latter chapter Lotze is reviewed and Kant’s position, ‘“ every 
change in matter has an external cause, therefore, hylozoism would be 
the death of all natural philosophy,” is corrected by proving the true 
form, namely, “in no case is it possible to explain changes in nature 
without taking into consideration spiritual factors.” 

Die Geschichts philosophie Hegel's und der Hegelianer bis auf Marx 
und Hartmann, Ein Kritischer. Versuch. Von Dr. Paul Barth. Pp. 148. 
Leipzig: O. R. Reisland. Mrk. 3. — Admirers of Hegel will be glad to 
find something about him emanating from Germany, while those who are 
interested in the philosophy of history, religion, and art will find an excel- 
lent presentation of Hegel’s scheme and its fortune in the hands of 
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Hegelians. The author’s purpose is to hold strictly to the exposition 
of the theory. Hartmann says that his “own work is a revival of the 
Hegelian philosophy and spirit minus its mistakes and one-sided intel- 
lectualism.” In history Hegel is followed by Gaus, Lassalle, Marx, and 
Hartmann, in religion by Bruno Bauer, and Hartmann, and in art by 
Fischer and Carriétre. In the historical development of his philosophy 
Erdmann is the only notable disciple. Hegel is not regarded as being 
the forerunner of what is called evolution. His philosophy of develop- 
ment, on the whole, is regarded as an advance, yet he stands responsible 
for the errors of Lassalle and Marx, and for Erdmann’s erroneous con- 
ception of the history of philosophy. The author thinks that Germany 
is lagging behind other nations in philosophical enterprise, especially in 
jurisprudence and ethics; that she was awakened from her theological 
slumbers only to lose herself in metaphysical mists. The author’s object 
in writing is “to help a little light of modern knowledge to break in at 
one point.” This little book is suggestive of many things and well worth 
re-reading. ‘The presentation of the Hegelian method and its different 
applications to history is a clean piece of work. 

Die Elemente der Metaphysik, als Leitfaden zum Gebrauche bei 
Vorlesungen sowie zum Selbststudium, zusammengestellt. Von Dr. Paul 
Deussen, Ord. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitit Keil. Zweite, 
durch einige Zusiitze vermehrte Auflage. Pp. xvi, 271. Mrk. 4, geb. 
m. 5. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. -— Professor Deussen is one of the few 
authorities in Indian philosophy. His work, “ Das System des Vedante,” 
and his translation, ‘“* Die Sfiitras des Vedante,” are of the highest merit. 
As a metaphysician he is of the school of Schopenhauer. He has the 
power of placing difficult problems in the clearest light and stating con- 
flicting views in fair and precise terms. His analysis and exposition of 
the empirical and transcendental standpoints, pp. 8-57, are altogether 
the most valuable we have met with. “The Reason and its Content,” 
pp- 59-80, presents the theory of concepts and language. In the second 
part, “ The Metaphysik of Nature,” is given the problem of knowledge 
in its outer and inner conditions. This involves the doctrine of the will 
as soul, the immortal “ Ding an Sich.” Here, as in other places, Dr. 
Deussen puts his Oriental knowledge to excellent service in presenting 
the Indian, Biblical, and Grecian views of God and the world, and Plato’s 
doctrine of Ideas. The third part, pp. 136-188, treats the ““ Metaphysik 
of the Beautiful,” a little treatise on wsthetics in eight chapters. The 
“ Metaphysic of Morals” constitutes the fourth and last part. The 
immortality of the soul, freedom of the will, the will in relation to life 
and evil, legality and morality, the meaning of life and death, and the 
way to virtue, are some of the points brought into prominence. Kant’s 
idealism and immortality of the soul stand or fall together. “ From 
Kant’s doctrine follows the immortality of the soul, from the immortality 
of the soul follows Kant’s doctrine.” A careful study of this work will 
be sure to give more clearness to instruction and dispel much distrust of 
the consideration of ontological problems. The price appears insignifi- 
cant in view of the merit of the book and the elegant presswork. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Lerpzic, GERMANY, May 23. 
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